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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SurrLeMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HAaRrver’s 
WEEKLY contains a fine double-page engraving 
of the Fortress of Ali-Musjeed, Khyber Pass, 
lately captured by the British forces, and two ftc- 
tures of Mount Olympus, Crprus. 

An WLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wll be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of 
WEEKLY, 

HENRY JAMES’S NEW STORY. 

A new and fascinating Story by the author of 
“ Daisy Miller,” “ The American,” and other pop- 
ular novels, begins in LIARPER’S BAZAR 51, 
and will be continued in weekly installments till 
its close. tis entitled 


“AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE,” 
and will be found to be one of the most brilliant 
productions of MR. JAMES’S pen. 


THE SOUTHERN ELECTION 
FRAUDS. 

practical disfranchisement of the 
colored citizens in the Southern States 

is a matter of national concern, because it 
invelves the possible decision of the Presi- 
dential election by violence and fraud. It 
ever, an evil for which there is no 
wiediate legal national remedy, and it is 
opejmoreoyver, which in its nature is reme- 
wie mainly by other than legal methods. 
Thé President’s Message will probably be 
published by-the time this paper is issued. 
It is reported that he will point out the 
perils to be apprehended from such dis- 
franchisement, and that he will urge Con- 
gress to secure the free exercise of the suf- 
frage as far as it can. It may, however, be 
assumed that the present Democratic House 
will do nothing upon the subject, and will 
be disposed to regard the suggestion as an 
effort to revive an oldcry. That is a foolish 
ground for the Democratic House or the 
Democratic press to take. The renewed 


interest in the Southern question is not the, 


result of any Republican “scalawaggery,” 


-but of Democratic stupidity and crime. 


Nor is the evidence of that folly and rascal- 
ity doubtful or partisan. It comes from 
Democratic sources. The most conclusive 


. exposure of the lawless spirit and fraudu- 


lent scheme of the Democratic managers in 
South Carolina is that of an old unques- 
tionable Democrat—JaMeEs B. CAMPBELL. 
It will not be enough, in reply to his asser- 
tions, to try to blacken his character; it 


“will be necessary to disprove his statements 


of fact. 
At the late election Mr. CAMPBELL was 
an independent Democratic candidate for 


_the State Senate in the Charleston district, 


and four days before the election he pub- 
lished a letter to the Democratic voters of 
Charleston County. He plainly exposes the 
Democratic ring which manages the party, 
and which he describes as a close corpora- 
tion ruling with a political tyranny hither- 
to unsurpassed, He describes the legisla- 
tion procured by this ring, which reduced 
the number of voting-places by one-third in 
the city and by two-thirds in the country, 
compelling poor laboring-men to go gener- 
ally from five to fifteen miles, and in some 
instances even forty miles, to vote; and he 
plainly denounces the frank repudiation by 
this managing ring of good faith and jus- 
tice toward the colored voters. Mr. Camp- 
BELL offered himself to the voters as a 
HaMPTON Democrat, holding that Governor 
HAMPTON had advocated a fair and frank 
policy of good faith and. justice toward all 
voters. But the special correspondent of 
the Herald—a gentleman who has no Re- 
publican prejudices—-says that when Gov- 
ernor HAMPTON came to Charleston to 
speak, he betrayed his friend and spoke for 
the managing ripg against him, lest he 
should lose a chance of election as Senator 
of the United States. And the correspond- 
eut justly asks why the State authorities, 
from Governor HAMPTON down, do not take 
cognizance of these crimes, instead of trying 
to shield the criminals and punish the vic- 
tims. “The ruling spirits who govern us,” 
says Mr. CAMPBELL, in his letter, “do not 
wish, will not allow, the colored vote.” The 
dominant Democratic policy in South Caro- 
lina and elsewhere could not be more trench- 
autly or truly stated. 


This is the policy and these are the crimes 
which have re-opened a question that all 
patriotic and honorably conservative men 
believed to be in a fair way of settlement. 
But it is not, fortunately, a bloody-shirt re- 
opening, and the position of Mr. CAMPBELL 
and the support he received from the color- 
ed voters are among the most cheering signs 
of the situation. It shows that the true 
course of patriotic citizens is not a whole- 
sale vituperation of the South and of South- 
erners, but a clear recognition of the fact 
that there are Southern Democrats who are 
both patriotic and courageous, and who are 
to be sustained in their contest with the 
dominant ring. A party, however, will be 
judged by the character of its control. If 
the spirit of the Executive Committee which 
Mr. CAMPBELL describes dictates the course 
of the party in South Carolina, or in any 
other Southern State, the good sense and 
patriotism of the North in both parties will 
conclude and vote accordingly. And if the 
Democratic press in the Northern States—as 
now seems probable—proposes to justify 
fraud and violence in Southern States as 
necessary to keep the control in the hands 
of the intelligent white men of property, it 
will only the more surely promote the close 
and hearty union of all men of all parties at 
the North to secure the national govern- 
ment against such control. Southern lead- 
ers like Senators LAMAR and GORDON ought 
to learn without delay that if they and the 
more intelligent citizens of their section are 
afraid either to speak or to act in the pres- 
ence of such flagrant and unquestionable 
offenses, they will forfeit all respect from 
honorable men in this part of the country 
who earnestly desire that sectional politics 
shall disappear. They should know better 
than any that the sure way to relieve all 
reputable citizens in their part of the coun- 
try from the ignominy of these wrongs, 
which are indisputable, is to see that the 
most thorough action is promptly taken by 
the State authorities, and that the protest 
of men like Mr. CAMPBELL, who are known 
to represent an honorable class, shall be 
supported. 


SILVER AND HONESTY. 


THERE are many advocates of the scheme 
of silver redemption who complain bitterly 
of the imputation of dishonesty, and who 
insist that they favor the most honorable 
keeping of the public faith. One of many 
such writes from Illinois as follows: 

**1st. I claim to be one who desires that the govern- 
ment of the United States shall keep faith with its 
creditors, and shall fulfill all contracts honestly made. 

‘2d. I believe the bill demonetizing silver was sur- 
reptitiously passed, and that law is therefore morally 
not binding upon the people of the United States. 

**3d. I believe the original contracts of the govern- 
ment with the bondholders and other creditors of the 
government were to make the greenback as good as 
coin, either gold or silver as then coined, as soon as 


possible. 

“4th. I believe we, as a people, honestly comply 
with those contracts when we pay those bonds or 
greenbacks in gold or silver of the standard weight as 
coined when the contracts were made. 

**Wherein am I wrong ?” 

(1.) A contract honestly made is to be 
interpreted according to the moral under- 
standing, not literally nor technically. The 
dollar of the contract in question was un- 
derstood to be the honest and full equiva- 
lent of a hundred cents. Practically there 
was no silver dollar; the total coinage 
down to 1873 was only $8,045,838, as against 
$816,905,879 of gold and $144,141,885 of 
smaller and subsidiary coins. The honest 
contract was to pay a do!lar, and there was 
a moral understanding that no “coin” worth 
eighty-five cents or five cents would be of- 
fered as a dollar. 

(2.) The bill discontinuing the issue of the 
silver dollar was not surreptitiously passed, 
as the record shows. Surreptitious implies 
intentional concealment. The discontinu- 
ance of the issue was the subject of express 
and detailed consideration in official reports 
and in public speeches and debates, from 
April, 1870, until February, 1873, when the 
bill was signed. It was urged by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It was considered 
at length by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and the Coinage Committee of the 
House. It was often read in full in the 
House. It was printed in full with the 
amendments, by order of Congress, eleven 
times, and twice besides in the reports of 
the Deputy-Comptroller. The debates in the 
Senate occupy sixty-six columns of the Globe, 
those in the House,seventy-eight. If this be 
surreptitious legislation, there is no other 
kind. And if citizens should consider them- 
selvesabsolved from obedience to laws which 
they choose to denounce as passed surrepti- 
tiously, there would be an end of orderly 
society. 

(3.) This is merely to say that if the silver 
dollar were now worth one cent, it could 
honestly at that rate redeem the greenback. 
‘ (4.) This is substantially a repetition of 

vo. 3. 

The question of the standard was fully 
comprehended and discussed in the debates 


of 1853 when the weight of silver in the minor 
silver coins was diminished, and their legal- 
tender quality reduced to payments of five 
dollars atatime. The relative value of the 
gold and silver dollar was not determined 
by Congress at that time, because the latter 
was not an actual part of the currency, be- 
ing exported for bullion as fast as coined, 
and because of the general disturbance of 
metal values by the California and Austra- 
lian gold discoveries. The act of 1853 there- 
fore placed us practically on a monometallic 
basis, and there we have remained. The im- 
practicability of a bimetallic basis is gen- 
erally acknowledged, and was emphatically 
shown by the action of the Conference at 
Paris. The bulkiness of silver and its vast 
fluctuations in value unfit it to be the stand- 
ard of the world. There can not be two 
standards, and until it is shown how the 
relative value of gold and silver can be 
equalized—which has not yet been done— 
the one metal would certainly drive out the 
other as an unlimited tender. The proposi- 
tion to pay a dollar by the offer of eighty- 
five cents is called dishonest upon the same 
principle that a law compelling a work- 
man to receive eighteen cents for twenty- 
five cents would be justly denounced as a 
swindle. 


AN HONEST DOLLAR AND AN 
HONEST VOTE. 


THE Greenback vote at the autumn elec- 
tion, although large, was undoubtedly small- 
er than its friends had anticipated—smaller, 
also, than Mr. THURMAN probably supposed 
that it would be. There was nothing to 
show that it could hope to carry any State 
in the Presidential election, and therefore it 
will probably hardly present a candidate 
with the expectation of electing him. If it 
should nominate a candidate, there would 
be an expectation of some “ arrangement” 
in regard to members of Congress. It is 
computed, as we have heretofore said, that 
two-thirds of the Greenback vote was drawn 
from the Democratic party. In New York 
the vote for TUCKER was about 80,000, and 
the Republican plurality for Mr. DANFORTH 
was not quite 40,000. It is plain, therefore, 
that New York can not be called unreserv- 
edly a Republican State, and that if the 
Democratic Greenback vote should return 
to the Democratic party, the result would 
not necessarily be favorable to Republican 
hopes. An excellent article in the Tribune, 
commenting upon such facts, states emphat- 
ically that, under the circumstances, no kind 
of hesitation or faltering upon the financial 
question could fail to injure the party se- 
riously. It has gone too far to falter. Its 
only true course upon this subject is con- 
stant and courageous advocacy of conscien- 
tious fidelity to every national obligation— 
a fidelity that would spurn any evasion of 
honest payment, whether in metal or in 
paper. 

Henceforth the Republican party is the 
party of honest maintenance of the public 
faith, as formerly it was the party of free- 
dom in the Territories. It refused every 
kind of bargain or sophistry upon that sub- 
ject, and if it had yielded it would have 
perished. There must be no doubt upon 
this point, and there must be a steady and 
plain preaching of the true financial doc- 
trine, while the autumn election shows what 
results may be expected from such preach- 
ing. There is one other point not less vital. 
The Republican party, while asserting the 
equal right of every voter at the ballot-box, 
must with equal distinctness disclaim any 
but the ordinary constitutional remedies. 
The large number of independent voters 
who supported the Republican side this 
year will gladly sustain its sound financial 
views and its equally sound declaration of 
the inviolability of the suffrage, provided 
there be no doubt of its real position. But 
just as surely such voters would not sustain 
it if there were any expectation that it pro- 
posed to resort to martial law. 

The Republican declaration upon tbis 
point has not been clearenough. Mr. Bout- 
WELL and Mr. BLAINE and Mr. CONKLING 
and various platforms and the press have 
spoken, but the experience of the past, and 
the hostility to the Administration with 
which these speakers and so much of the 
Republican press are in sympathy, have just- 
ly suggested that it is not the Republican 
policy represented by the Administration, 
but that of some kind of summary and mil- 
itary interference, which Republican suc- 
cess would involve. Such a view would 
imperil success by the doubt and alienation 
of the vote of which we speak. The party 
would be injured by any kind of misunder- 
standing upon the subject. But as the 
party of honest maintenance of the public 
faith and of honest elections constitutional- 
ly guaranteed, there would be no flaw in the 
party armor, and little doubt of victory. 
The Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle says that 
“the final struggle of 1880 will be whether 
we are to live under an Oriental system of 


despotism or under the Bill of Rights pro- 
claimed by THOMAS JEFFERSON.” Undou)t- 
edly. It will decide whether the Oriental} 
despotism which disfranchises an imme). 
class of citizens in the Southern States shall 
control the Union. The Republicans coy), 
ask no better issue upon which to appeal to 
the country. It needs only to take carp 
that the appeal be simple and unembur- 
rassed. Let it offer the country an honest 
dollar and an honest vote, an honest respect 
for the faith of the government and an hon- 
est regard for the equal rights of the voter 
It is true that the protection of the ballot 
is a local matter, and ought not to be a na. 
tional question. But it is no less true tha; 
a false and fraudulent local vote, deter». 
ing a national election, may produce viy;| 
war. True national conservatism requires, 
therefore, the education of a sentiment 
which will prevent such a vote. 


GOVERNMENT BY “HEELING 


THE comical and shameful performance of 
“disciplining” Mr. GEORGE BLIss and other 
Republicans for not voting for Mr. Baryry 
BIGLIN, to which we recently alluded, was 
successful. The bolters were virtual! y cen- 
sured. It is simply a verification of the 
fact that the Republican party in the city 
of New York is controlled by political strik- 
ers and “heelers” of the kind that carried 
this vote, and who are endearingly known 
as “the boys.” It will be remembered that 
the protest of intelligent and self-respect- 
ing Republicans against this rule was de- 
scribed by Mr. CORNELL, the chairman of 
the State Committee, in a telegram to Sen- 
ator CONKLING, as impudent. In illustra- 
tion of the situation the Times published a 
list of the especial followers and “ protégés” 
and relations of Mr. BIGLIN who hold “ of- 
fices of trust and profit” in the Custom- 
house, Post-office, and Appraiser’s Depart- 
ment. There are fifteen of them in the list, 
and the list and the fact illustrate the no- 
ble system of political management through 
patronage—a system which practically ex- 
cludes the best element of the Republican 
party in the city from any voice in its man- 
agement or any representation in its con- 
ventions. 

The list which the Times publishes con- 
tains no name personally known to us, but 
we venture to say that every man mention- 
ed upon it was appointed to the place he 
holds in the public service for precisely the 
kind of work that was done at the meeting 
of the committee, that is to say, for his et- 
ficiency as a “ heeler” or a striker in the in- 
terest of a local politician. It was this kind 
of thing that the Administration ought to 
have fought with all its power, and ought 
to fight now, and it is the persuasion that 
a party can not be maintained without re- 
warding the strikers and heelers of which 
sensible men must disabuse themselves. 
There have been parties and party leaders 
in this country always. There have beeu 
party preferences always in appointments. 
But the system that we now see, the system 
that makes strikers and heelers stipendia- 
ries of the nation, and, as such, the tools of 
party managers, is a very recent and detest- 
able abuse. It is one that grows rapidly, 
and it is carefully fostered by those whe 
really think that it is necessary to party or 
ganization or to the public welfare. 

A few years ago a Western office-holder 
announced that office-holders ought to man- 
age politics, and that the mass of the cou 
munity, not having the time or knowledge 
for that business, should be grateful that 
such a class of managers was provided. It 
was amusing, but logical, and it is the priu- 
ciple practically applied in the city of New 
York. Its results we see. They will con- 
tinue, constantly growing worse, until the 
community asks itself seriously whether it 
is worth while to introduce common-selre 
and the results of experience into the mat- 
agement of the civil service. When that 
question is asked, as other important ques 
tions in our history have been asked, weigh- 
ers and examiners and samplers and officers 
and agents of all kinds will be appointed 
because of their proved fitness aud charac 
ter, and not because of their ability to rs 
a tenement block, or their fidelity 1n heeling 
and shouting for a leader. 


BEACONSFIELD’S DANGEROUS 
GAME. 


“ PEACE with honor” has suddenly ended 
in war. The BEACONSFIELD cabinet, with- 
out consultation with Parliament, has sent 
three army columns into Afghanistan, and 
hostilities have begun. So far as appears 
from the views of individual Englishmen, 
the BEACONSFIELD ascendency over the pub- 
lic mind is still strong. But there are three 
significant signs of another feeling. rhe 
tone of the Liberal press has changed to 
contempt; Mr. GLADSTONE, in his paper 0! 
“Electoral Facts,” shows that the Liberal 
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feeling, as shown in the elections, is increas- 
ing; and Parliament has been summoned. 
There is no reason to doubt that the large 
Tory majority, finding the country aetually at 
war under the Tory Administration, will ap- 
prove and appropriate whatever may be ask- 
ed. But the fact of calling Parliament after 
a credible rumor of difference in the cabinet 
shows that there is still some desire in that 
body that at least the forms of the British 
Constitution should be observed. 

Still more noticeable is the willingness of 
English writers to point out plainly the tend- 
encies of the BEACONSFIELD regime. Astrik- 
ing article in the Nineteenth Century upon the 
“Progress of Personal Rule” shows in detail 
and with a sober emphasis the results in 
England of the ascendency of Baron StTock- 
MAR over Prince ALBERT, and of the ascend- 
ency of Prince ALBERT over the Queen. It 
has been long known that the influence of 
Lord BEACONSFIELD over the Queen is very 
great, and it is no secret that it has been 
largely acquired and maintained by gross 
flattery. His pandering to British “ bump- 
tiousness” and to “ national pri le,” also, has 
had so great an effegt that some intelligent 
and sagacious Englishmen fsel that some- 
how he has done a great deal for the glory 
of England. Has he done sof Is England 
either more loved or feared in Germany, in 
Austria,in Italy? It is alleged that he has 
enhanced British prestige. But has he done 
so in this country? It may be said that we 
are a rival. Has he, then, enhanced it in 
Afghanistan? For it is upon such small, 
semi-civilized powers that this kind of “ pres- 
tige” is supposed to take effect. As yet the 
BEACONSFIELD régime has not increased the 
prestige of England except among the na- 
tive Jingoes. 

How deeply the genuine heart and mind 
of England feels the peril of this tendency 
toward personal rule is shown by a phrase 
in a recent speech of Mr. GLADSTONE. It 
may seem inexplicable to the more ardent 
friends of Lord BEACONSFIELD, but in this 
country, at least, there is a very general 
feeling that an Englishman of Englishmen, 
like GLADSTONE, represents more truly the 
England of which we, as an English-speak- 
ing race inheriting the great English tradi- 
tions are proud, than an essential alien like 
DIsRAELI. In his speech at Rhyl, Mr.Giap- 
STONE said, most guardedly yet most plain- 
ly, “‘ The foe of liberty under our happy in- 
stitutions is likewise the foe of loyalty.” 
The words were received with enthusiasm. 
Why? Because of their plainness under 
their studiedly careful form. They say dis- 
tinctively, “If the Queen favors this per- 
sonal rule, she weakens the supports of her 
throne.” Lord BEACONSFIELD may lay on 
the fatal last feather. He may take the one 
slight step between popular adulation and 
popular reaction. Let the British instinct 


which takes the side of the people in Parlia- 


ment against regal privilege be once aroused, 
and he may be taught why JAMEs STUART 
lost the crown. 


ONE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 


As the session of Congress opens, it is to 
be hoped that the press will urge upon the 
members the necessity of prompt and effect- 
ive action upon the method of electing the 
President. The defects and dangers of the 
existing system have been constantly and 
plainly shown. Indeed, the experience of 
1x76 should have secured already some con- 
clusive action; and vitally important as the 
financial question is, a provision for settling 
n disputed Presidential election is not less 
so. It is conceded that the vote in 
will be close, and that the result may de- 
pend upon one or two States, and there was 
i very manifest disposition in some quarters 
at the last election to drag the decision into 
the House upon a flagrant misinterpretation 
of the Constitution. These are signs of a 
tendency which should be arrested at once, 
and the remedy needed is nothing more than 
a simple and clear definition of the method 
of legislative procedure under the general 
constitutional provision. 

There are certain obvious points which 
are not now settled, and which imperative- 
ly require settlement. Among them is the 
question whether Congress shall “go be- 
hind” the certified returns, the question how 
objections to a vote in convention shall be 
determined, and the question how a conflict 
of State jurisdiction shall be decided. This 
is the time to provide for such difficulties— 
difficulties which have often arisen and which 
every intelligent man sees may readily arise 
again. The principles involved in any leg- 
islative settlement of these points have been 
frequently discussed. We venture to think 
that no new views will be offered, and if 
there be a resolute opinion in Congress in 
favor of action, something may easily be ac- 
complished at this session. 

The matter is the more urgent because the 
next will be the President-making session, 
and every measure will be contemplated in 


the light of its probable effect upon the elec- | 


tion. The action that we urge is really, 
however, non-partisan legislation. It in- 
volves no more aid to one party than to 
another. Probabilities, indeed, may be fore- 
cast. It is, for instance, probable that by 
methods of a familiar kind the colored vote 
in the Southern States will be coerced, not 
individually, as votes are coerced in all 
States, but collectively and effectually, so 
as to determine the result. This, of course, 
would be a Democratic advantage, and the 
Democratic members:of Congress might be 
presumed, therefore, favorable to the final- 
ity of the State return. But that is like- 
wise the Republican ground. It is un- 
doubtedly also the intention, as it is accord- 
ing to the spirit, of the Constitution. The 
whole question is one of constitutional prin- 
ciple, upon which conviction and cireum- 
stance and precedent would combine to 
uvite party action, and it is very much more 
important that a cardinal question of this 
kind should be settled in the spirit of the 
Constitution and of our political system than 
with sole reference to an uncertain and in- 
calculable temporary advantage. If Con- 
gress is unable to treat it in that manner, it 
is incompetent to deal with the situation. 
But that is a conclusion which every good 
citizen will reject until forced to adopt it. 
Mr. EDMUNDs’s bill is simple and satisfac- 
tory, and ought to be passed without serious 
delay. 


THE INSANE POOR. 


THE late disclosure of the cruel treatment 
of the insane patients in the Onondaga poor- 
house in New York and in the asylum at St. 
Paul reveals no exceptional situation. The 
barbarism of management in many of the 
local penal and sanitary institutions is not 
less than the corruption. In an article in 
the December number of Harper's Monthly, 
ex-Governor SEYMOUR says plainly that the 
county jails are largely schools of crime, and 
the Governor’s assertion is startlingly illus- 
trated in the little story, Mag, in the “ Libra- 
ry of American Fiction,” by the vivid picture 
of a county jail with allits horrors. The mal- 
treatment of the insane under town or coun- 
ty care is too familiar a tale. Within a few 
months several appalling statements have 
been published, and Mrs. LOWELL, of the 
State Board of Charities in New York, re- 
marked to a reporter of the Herald that she 
was not in the least surprised by the repul- 
sive story from the Onondaga poor-house, 
and that, unhappily, such outrages were 
comparatively frequent. Mrs. LOWELL re- 
ferred to an official report by Commissioner 
FosTER, of the Fourth Judicial District, 
upon ths Clinton County poor- house, in 
which the condition of the insane was 
found to be “most deplorable.” The Com- 
missioner justly described such manage- 
ment, which wanted every requisite for the 
proper care of the insane, as licensed bar- 
barism. 

The real cause of this evil, the gross 
abuse of every kind which prevails in so 
many local institiions in the country, is the 
want of all interest in them and knowledge 
of them in the community. In every coun- 
ty of the State, for instance, there is a cer- 
tain sum, often a large sum, raised by taxa- 
tion, and annually spent for the relief of the 
poor. The disbursement is made by elective 
poor ofticers. But how many of the com- 
fortable and intelligent population of the 
county know or care any thing about it? 
Hlow many of them know whether the mon- 
ey really helps the deserving poor or merely 
goes into the pockets of the officers and 
their favorites. In many counties the poor 
money is practically a political fund for the 
benefit of a ring, and the poor-house a nest 
of petty corruption. The poor officers, 
whose task, even if honestly performed, is 
thankless and disagreeable, are nominated 
at the County Convention by such influ- 
ences as may happen to prevail there, and 
the voter at the polls has generally the usu- 
al choice between candidates of whom he 
knows nothing, or, if he knows, whom he 
thinks to be equally unworthy. After the 
election the actual management of the insti- 
tution is hidden from the public eye, and 
the abuses continue and increase until some 
chance reveals one of them, and the com- 
munity says, “ Horrible!” and thinks of it 
no more. 

The obvious remedy for the local and vir- 
tually irrgspousible treatment of the insane 
poor is tHe transfer of the care of them to 
State institutions. The gain is that these 
are under an immediate and responsible su- 
pervision, and their management and condi- 
tion are of necessity more open to public 
observation and knowledge. The subject 
is well worthy the most careful attention of 
the people and of the Legislature. The in- 
formation is accessible, but practically un- 
known. It is in reports that are unread, 
but which are the result of the most faith- 
ful observation and study and sympathy. 
It is singular that in so great a State as 
New York no man appears in the Legisla- 


ture portraying this public shame with 
ample knowledge, and demanding a remedy 
with appeals to which the humanity of the 
State would certainly respond. 


PERSONAL. 


Ir is understood that Colonel Jomw Hay and 
Mr. Jonn J. Nico.ay, who were the faithful and 
able secretaries of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, are pre- 
paring a life of that remarkable man.—CHARLES 
GODFREY LeLanp Hans Breitmann’’), of Phila- 
delphia, now a resident of London, is engaged 
on a popular life of LiINcoLn for English circu- 
lation, and may be found daily at this labor of 
love in the British Museum. 

—Mr. JAMES GORDON BENNETT is now at Mel- 
ton - Mowbray, England, with his twenty fine 
horses, for a winter’s hunting. It is quaintly 
suid of Melton-Mowbray, in a geographical work 
of repute, that it has a Gothic church and sta- 
bling for eight hundred horses. 

—King ALFonso of Spain is reported to have 
said to General GRANT: ‘* General and savior of 
your country, Spain is proud to greet you on her 
soil, for Spain is the country of warriors, and 
you are the greatest of the age !”’ 

—Alluding to M. GAMBETTA, a correspondent 
of the London Pull Mall Gazette makes these sig- 
nificant statements: ‘‘ It is, in fact, M. GampBer- 
TA who governs the country through the agency 
of the four ministers who are avowedly his de- 
voted friends, namely, Barpoux, De Freycr- 
NET, DE MARCERE, and WappineTon. Itis grow- 
ing more probable that GamBeTrta will enter the 
cabinet as Home Minister. It is well understood 
that he is ‘nursing himself for the Presidential 
election of 1880.” 

—Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, has present- 
ed to the State of Louisiana a painting of the 
battle of New Orleans, by the celebrated French 
artist Sam&. The work, which cost $20,000, is 
designed to ornament the State Capitol. 

—In a brilliant paper on Oxford in the Decem- 
ber number of Harper's Magazine, MoncuRE D. 
Conway alludes to the proposed addition of a 
woman's college to the university. Since his 
paper was written this movement has been fur- 
ther matured. The conditional offer of £1000 by 
‘*a lady’’ has been met and secured with guaran- 
tees by ladies and gentlemen at Oxford, and a 
scheme for “* lectures for women, to be conduct- 
ed with general reference to the Oxford exam- 
ination for women over eighteen years of age,”’ 
has been issued. The Provisional Committee 
consists of Mrs. H. W. AcCLAND; Miss Benson; 
Mrs. BotcHer; Mrs. T. H. GREEN; the Hon. Mrs. 
Harcourt; Rev. H. 8. HOLLAND; Mrs. ARTHUR 
JOHNSON ; Principal of Jesus; Warden of Keble; 
Canon Kine; Rev. G. W. Kitcuin; Rector of 
Lincoln; Professor NeTTLesHip; Mrs. Nutt; Mrs. 
PICKARD; Professor BoNamy Price; Mrs. Bar- 
THOLOMEW PRICE; Mr. ALFRED Rosrnson; Pro- 
fessor THOROLD RoGeEks; Mrs. ROLLESTON ; Miss 
SmitH; Mrs. T. H. Wakp; Rev. H. G. Woops. 
Professor GREEN is the secretary. The “ reliy- 
ious difficulty’’ has been got over by a resolution 
that no religious lectures shall be provided by 
the committee, but that at times when not used 
for other study the rooms may be made available 
for such lectures, these to be delivered by per- 
sons the committee may deem competent, with- 
out respect to their denomination, Tn this par- 
ticular, womankind may almost be said to have 
fulfilled the part of the child in prophecy—lead- 
ing the lions and lambs of theology in harmony. 
An association has been formed, and every an- 
nual subscriber of £1 is a member of it. Weare 
assured that the committee is now engaged in 
making the best arrangements they can for the 
entertainment of such ladies as may wish to re- 
pair to Oxford. For a time such will have to do 
as the pilgrim students did in ancient time—lodge 
wherever they can; but their “hall’’ will bud 
and their *‘ college’ blossom in due season. 

—Professor Ives, head of the Art Department 
of Washington University, St. Louis, has just 
been presented with $50,000 for the purpose of 
erecting a gallery and museum of fine arts. All 
branches of fine art will be represented. The 
building is to contain studios for advanced stu- 
dents, and also studios for rent. An additional 
sum of $50,000, from the same source, will be 
donated for the purpose of establishing a fund 
to purchase pictures and works of art and to 
sustain the gallery and museum. The name of 
the donor is for the present withheld. 

—CHARLES DicKENs’s home and effects at 
Gadshill have been sold at auction. The minia- 
ture Swiss chalet—a gift from Fecuter—in 
which DICKENs wrote nearly all his later works, 
has been removed to the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace Company atSydenham. Bleak House, at 
Broadstairs, well known to readers of Dickens, 
has recently ed into the hands of the Guard- 
ians of the Poor, to be used as a Convalescent 
Home. 

—Many interesting personal reminiscences 
were mentioned at the celebration of the 250th 
anniversary of the organization of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in this city, held on the 21st 
November. Clergymen of various denomina- 
tions were present, conspicuous among whom 
was Dr. Moxean Drx, rector of Trinity Church, 
who “spoke with pride of the Dutch Reformed 
and Trinity churches, the oldest corporations in 
the city. Domine SaLinges and another Dutch 
clergyman officiated at the installation of Dr. 
Dix’s predecessor, Rector Vesey, in the old 
Garden Street Church. He admired the steady- 
going folk who are the descendants of the Dutch 
settlers. Their religion is sober and conserva- 
tive, with nothing sensational about it. That 
was one reason why he especially liked the 
Dutch Reformed Church.’’ The great corpora- 
tion whose anniversary was celebrated owes its 
wealth to a pasture lot. One of the congrega- 
tion, Jonn HARPENDING, bequeathed, for the ben- 
efit of the minister’s cow, the land that is now 
bounded by Fulton, William, and Ann streets. 

—Tuomas H. Powers, of Philadelphia, who 
died on the 20th of November, was remarkable 
in other ways than as the maker of a fortune 
estimated at $10,000,000. He was a business 
man of the old school, giving ten hours a day 
to his manufacturing and other interests, and 
in forty years is said never to have taken a holi- 
day solely for pleasure. He was a very religious 
man, and gave largely to public and religious 
objects. He was one of the leading men in and 
founders of the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
It was his liberal contribution that enabled the 
new organization to compile and publish its 


and splendid edifice at the corner of Twenty-first 
and Chestnut streets (Rev. Dr. NICHOLSON’S), 
and built at his own expense Grace Church at 
the Falls of the Schuylkill. He also gave re- 
cently $25,000 to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. An idea of the prosperity and 
magnitude of his business may be inferred from 
the fact that he and his partner Mr. Wieut- 


MAN drew monthly from the profits of the — 


chemical works $25,000. His total income was 
about $750,000 per annum. He was always an- 
noyed when he discovered that the firm’s bank 
balance was less ‘than $100,000, it being a prin- 
ciple of his never to have less than that sum 
Available at any moment. On one occasion, dis- 
covering that the balance was ouly $99,750, he 
became excited, and said “ the thing must never 
occur again.’’ He was almost the sole owner 
of the Episcopal Resorder, provided for the pay- 
ment of all the bills, always visited the office 
the day before publication to read all the proofs, 
never allowing the paper to go to press until he 
had approved the contents. He also had a quiet 
way of surprising new Reformed Episcopal con- 
gregations by quietly shipping to them boxes 
of prayer and hymn books, tracts, etc., carefully 
concealing the source from which they came. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Governor Georcr S. Hovston was elected United 
States Senator from Alabama, by the Legislature, on the 
27th ult. The vote in the Senate was unanimous, and 
in the House 91 out of 93 ballots were in his favor. 

The canvass of the votes cast at the late election for 
Judge of the Court of Appeals in this State shows the 
following results: Dafforth (Republican), 391,112; 
Bradley (Democrat), 356,451; Tucker (Greenback), 
75,133 ;- Van Cott (Prohibition), 4294; scattering, 1455. 
Robert Heller, the magician, died in Philadelphia on 
the 28th ult. He was born in England, and was forty- 
years of age. 

n his annual report Secretary Thompson claims s 
eat improvement in the navy during the past year. 
here are thirty-three vessels not needing repairs now 

in commission, and in case of need these could be in- 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue British advance in Afghanistan continues. Fort 
Mohammed-Azim, otherwise called the Koorum Fort, 
was taken on the morning of the 27thult. The news 
is confirmed that Jelalabad has been evacuated, and 
that the garrison is in headlong flight toward Cabool. 
The Ameer’s authority has been deatroyed in the inde- 
pendent territory, thirty miles in width, from Jamrood 
to Dakka. The flight of the Ali-Musjeed garrison, on 
the 22d ult., was made with great haste, and fifty 
wounded and twenty-one cannon, with considerable 
arms and food, fell into the bands of the Britieh.— 
The Russian General Kaufmann has sent a costly sword 
to the Ameer of Cabool with the following address: 
** My illustrious sovereign, on whose'empire the sun 
never sets, and whose raised finger causes millions of 
soldiers to take up arms, sends this pledge of friend- 
ship and unchanging affection to his friend and ally, 
the noble and chivalrous ruler of the Afghan and Be- 
loochees. History teaches that Russia ever espouses 
a just cause; that she has always known how to pro- 
tect her allies from the attacks of any evemry however 
powerful. Whoever sides with Russia need not fear 
that a hair of his head will be injured. The power of 
the Russian sword is great. This is a fact known to 
the enemies of Russia as well as to her allies. May 
God protect and preserve the two powerful sovereigns, 
the Czar and the Ameer! May God promote the wel 
fare of the two allied countries to the benefit of Af- 
ghans, Russians, and humanity at large! May the echo 
of these words awaken consolation and hope where 
ee and tyranny are paramount!” The blade 
of the sword has the following inecription in the Per- 
sian tongue: “*‘ May God give thee victory over the in- 
fidels!” The speech has become the subject of a com- 
munication from England to Russia.—A dispatch to 
the Pesther Lloyds from Berlin says: “* Russia is about 
to begin a diplomatic campaign with England in rela- 
tion to Afghanistan. General Kaufmanu has handed 
to his government a memorandum, pointing out how 
dangerous to the security of the southern frontiers of 
Turkestan it would be if the Khyber passes were per- 
manently occupied by British troops. General Kauf- 
mann regards as groundless the British apprehensions 
of Russia threatening the northern frontier of India 
from Central Asia. This frontier is quite impregnable, 
while the British occupation of Southern Afghanistan 
would be a standing menace to Russian Turkestan. 
The St. Petersburg cabinet, relying on this report, will 
ask serious guarantees from England that no changes 
will be made inghe territory or independent condition 
of Afghanistang—The St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the Vienna semi-official Political Correspondence 
says: “* Russia has announced ber intention of actively 
supporting the Ameer in the event of England occu- 
»yIng any points in Afghanistan from which Russian 
ions nion in Asia might be effectually threatened. 
This announcement is based upon the assertion that 
England has violated the alleged Afghan agreement of 
Lord Clarendon by the occupation of Quetta. The 
intention of Russia to interfere in Afghanistan is ap- 


‘parently confirmed by the Moscow Gazette declaring 


intervention indispensable, now. that the occupation 
of Quetta has been succeeded by expeditions in the 
direction of Candahar and Herat.”"—The proclama- 
tion of the Viceroy of India recounts the history of 
the relations between India and Afghanistan 
the last ten yeara. It says: “In return for the kind- 
ness of our actions and intentions, as witnessed by 
the Ameer'’s reception at Umballa, by the material 
aid afforded to him from time to time, and by the 
free commerce with India accorded to the Afghans, 
we gained only ill-will and discourtesy. The Ameer 
openly and assiduously attempted by words and deeds 
to stir up religious hatred, and bring about a war upon 
the British empire in India; and although he had re- 
pelled all efforts for amicable intercourse by the Indian 
government, he formally received a Russian embasey ; 
and finally, while the Russian mission was still at Ca- 
bool, he forcibly repulsed the English envoy, whose 
coming had been duly notified to him, and met our at- 
tempts to promote friendly relations with open — 
nity and defiance. The Ameer, mistaking for weak- 
ness the long forbearance of the British government, 
thus deliberately incurred its just resentment. With 
the sirdars and people of Afghanistan the Indian gov- 
ernment has no quarrel, as they have given no offense. 
The independence of Afghanistan will be respected, 
but the government of India can not tolerate that any 
other power should interfere in the internal affairs ot 
Afghanistan.” The proclamation concludes as fol- 
lows: “* Upon the Ameer Shere Ali rests the responsi- 
bility of having exchanged the friendship for the hos- 
tility of the Empress of India.” 

On the evening of the 26th ult., while M. Tiaza, the 
Hungarian Prime Minister, was entertaining Count 
Andrasey and a number of members of the Delegations 
in Pesth,a bomb charged with dynamite exploded in 
the alley between the Portress Theatre and the minis 
ter’s palace. The windows of the palace were shatter- 
ed, but nobody was burt. Great excitement followed. 

The steam-ship Pommerania, of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, was ran into by the bark Moei Kilian in the 
English Channel, during a fog, on the night of the 25th 
ult. The steamer sank in twenty minutes, and fifty- 
five of the passengers and crew are supposed to have 
been lost. The steamer Glengarry rescued 172 per- 
sons, and landed them at Dover. . 

In China there is a serious revolt of 50,000 troops in 
the province of Kwang-si, and fears of its extension 
are entertained in consequence of the poor pay and ra- 


prayer-book. He gaye $90,000 toward the new j} tious the army receives, 
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SCENES IN BISMARCK, DAKOTA.—Daaws by W. A Rocers.—[See Pace 990.] 
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SCENES IN BISMARCK. 

Oy page 988 will be found a series of sketches 
in and about the town of Bismarck, Dakota. Our 
artist writes as follows regarding the scene in the 
opera-house: “* The night I attended, a gentleman 
who was posted gave me the names and histories 
of many of the audience. A couple of men came 
in who seemed to be bosom-friends. One was 
small and light, the other a tall, burly fellow. 
The little man is under sentence of hanging, the 
other was the sheriff. Near by, on the other side, 
sat “Chang,” a noted desperado, who has killed 
several men about here when he had nothing else 
todo. <As the acting is not remarkably interest- 
ing, the audience furnish a part of their own 
amusement. One of the small lads of the town 
is pasting a notice of next week’s opening of the 
recular season on the proprietor’s back. When 
performers are searce, the leading lawyer of the 
town performs on the trapeze. It is due to his 
influenee that the condemned man has the liberty 
of the place.” 

The telegraph repair ear is a novelty, but of 
creat practical service. It runs with a side or 
hack wind, and is sometimes almost lifted from 
the track bodily, and makes tremendous time. 
Recently they made the trip to Fargo—200 miles 
—in fifteen hours. The Black Hills freight train 
consists of eight or ten wagons coupled together, 
and oxen al! hitched together. The little groggery 
with the pelican over it is a characteristic feature 
of Bismarck. Indians selling robes is a frequent 
scene on the street here. 


THE SUFFRAGE—INTIMIDA- 
TION, 

Recent-y the chief nations of civilization have 
held their elections. The voice of the people has 
been heard in Europe and America. It is the 
most remarkable trait of modern politics that all 
the civilized world except Russia should have 
adopted an institution that springs directly from 
the republics of antiquity. Yet how recent, how 
unlooked-for, is the change! In the opening of 
the century Austria was a pure despotism, Prus- 
sia still ruled by the traditions of its great Frep- 
ERICK; every small German state was oppressed 
by its miniature tyrant. In Italy Napo_ron had 
proclaimed freedom only to place his family on 
its petty thrones. In England the suffrage was 
so restricted as to be a plain mockery of the peo- 
ple. France was governed by its bayonets, Spain 
the centre of tyranny and the Inquisition. It 
was nearly two thousand years since a political 
election had been held at Rome, or since in any 
part of Europe the right of suffrage had been ex- 
ercised except in a few civic republics that had 
long been so only in name. The change has 
come suddenly—since 1848, Already the Goth, 
the Hun, claim the right of voting that was fa- 
miliar only to the Roman republic. The political 
disputes of the Forum have been transferred to 
Vienna and New York. The right of suffrage has 
suddenly been conferred upon nearly all Europe. 
Its people have plainly deserved, as they had de- 
manded it. The recent clections of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, have been conducted with a 
propriety worthy of their classic models in their 
better days; the voice of the people has been ex- 
pressed with firmness, independence, moderation. 
Germany was agitated hy questions of great in- 
terest ; poverty weighed upon its people; the ul- 
tramontanes and Socialists united to embarrass 
the moderates ;+the recent attempts at assassina- 
tion had awakened all the malignant and severe ; 
vet, except at one or two polling-places where 


riots broke out and were suppressed, the Ger- 
mans of Berlin, Cologne, or Wiirtemberg showed 
no traee of the tierce excitement that has some- 


times led them to violence or disorder. In 1848-49 
all Germany was covered with outbreaks, revolu- 
tion, the flight of kings, the excesses of the peo- 
ple, because the popular voice had been silenced 
by force, and no Congress or Parliament opened 
its ®oors for the discussion and decision of the 
wants of the nation; Berlin flamed with patriotic 


‘risings; Vienna drove out its Kaiser. In 1878 the 


elections of Berlin -have passed off without dis- 
order; the universal suffrage of Germany has 
brought into pewer a majority patriotic and mod- 
erate, the friends of peace. The Goth, the Ger- 
man, discuss at their Reichstag the political ques- 
tions of the Roman Forum; Liberals, Socialists, 
ultramontanes, are divided in allegiance between 
the tribune and the dictator—their famous minis- 
ter assumes at times the attitude of both. 

France has passed onward through still more 
memorable changes to universal suffrage; the 


descendants of the Gauls of Ca#sar have adopted 
and enlarged the Roman practice; the balloty 


and manhood suffrage govern France. It is pos- 
sible that in the later period of the Roman rule 
some elections were held at Arles, Lyons, Nimes, 
that the civic officials may have been selected by 
the popular choice. But the idea of free govern- 


‘ ment was lost to Rome when it extended its em- 


pire over Provence and pressed on to the Grampi- 
an Hills, ~The Parisians learned from Jccian only 
lessons of absolutism. Under the Frankish dy- 
nasties the people were almost unheard of. The 
growth of a tiers état, of provincial assemblies, 


/ was of little weight ; they were swept away in the 


rise of an absolute rule. Under Lovis XIV. 
France taught Europea lesson of despotism that 
was eagerly learned by all its lesser sovereigns. 
Crigpirs and James of England would gladly have 
ruled without a Parliament, an election. But 
France at last began a steady progress toward 
republicanism, Napoieons or Boursons, the pa- 
pal and the regal power, failed to check it; the 
principle of general elections, tle ballot, the poll- 
ing-box, almost the actual system of the Campus 
Martius, have been adopted from Marseilles to 
the coast of Brittany; the Gaul is set free by 
Roman thought. The recent elections in France 
show that its people have learned to vote with 


dignity and moderation. The priests, Bovrsons, 
Napoleonists, have failed to produce riot or dis- 
order; the “marshal” bowed to the majesty of 
the people. In all the populous cities and the 
most secluded hamlets of France the dropping of 
the light ballots went on in peace, the arm of 
the ruling faction in the state was palsied, and 
no man dared to taint by terror the validity of 
the election, or if he did so, the election was at 
once annulled. Riot, terrorism, intimidation, even 
the influence of the priest, the threats of a pre- 
fect, were held sufficient to render it invalid. 
The French demanded an election free, unbiassed, 
the pure expression of the popular will, and they 
attained it. “Tell your fellow-countrymen how 
calm is this people of Paris,” said M. GamBetra, 
recently, to a deputation of working-men from 
Aveyron. “The state contents itself,” he urged, 
“with assuring the rights of all.” 

In Austria, Italy, so recently endowed with the 
suffrage, the same jealous care is shown of the 
purity of elections, the same moderation on the 
part of government and people. Intimidation, 
t.<ror, violence, are almost unheard of. No sav- 
age bands dare to arrest the silent fall of the 
ballot in Florence, in Vienna; no cruel league 
inflicts wounds and outrages in the shadow of 
the night. Yet the most bitter enmity prevails 
among the Italian and Austrian politicians and 
parties, between the clericals of Rome who still 
sigh for the conquest of the new capital, who 
stimulate civil war, and their rulers, or the Mag- 
yar and the house of Hapsrure. The violent 
passions of these Southern races only slumber, 
are not dead; the ballot and free suffrag2 seem 
to give them a safety-valve; the governments 
succeed in guarding the purity of the elections. 
It is unnecessary to follow this modern, ancient 
institution to England, where the suffrage has 
been liberally extended; to Denmark and Scan- 
dinavia, where progress rules. We may notice it 
only to observe how well it accomplishes its aims 
in Europe, with what respect the monarch of a 
thousand years listens to the voice of the people, 
with what good sense the people treat the decay- 
ing traditions of the past. Is it not strange that 
in the midst of the nineteenth century Europe 
and America should revive the wisest of the Ro- 
man institutions, should labor to preserve it in 
its purity, should perfect, enlarge, make it suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to govern great empires, 
find it the only real source of national progress ? 
By suffrage the people have come at last to know 
that they are free: they have used their freedom 
with discretion, 

When we turn to America the sentiment of 
exultation changes. We are shocked, amazed. 
Here in the earliest home of universal and man- 
hood. suffrage, except for classic Rome or possi- 
bly some medieval Florence or Ghent, the purity 
of elections, the safety of the voter, the right of 
opinion, are wholly lost. Over all the educated, 
liberal part of the nation our elections pass off 
with regularity, and no man is forbidden to ex- 
press his opinion, indicate his wishes. In Kansas 
and California, Massachusetts, Maine, the right of 
suffrage is at least as jealously protected as it is 
in Paris or Rome. In all the Northern and Free 
States, as they are well named, the voice of the 
people is more freely heard than in any other 
land. With all its failings (and they will all be 
corrected by time), universal suffrage has given 
the people education, prosperity, good order—in 
general, peace. There is no part of the world so 
fortunate, so strong, as that portion of our terri- 
tory—by far the largest, most populous—where 
suffrage is unrestricted and free. Yet, of ail the 
civilized countries, ours, the early home of the 
solemn rite, is the only one that can not insure to 
its voters the free expression of their will, their 
suffrage. An election has recently been held in 
South Carolina. It was carried by the secret or 
faintly disguised threats of an armed faction, by 
frauds at the ballot-box that seem to have been 
purposely made conspicuous, by an extravagant 
insult to all the principles of republicanism. The 
contrast is startling. In Europe the electors go 
peacefully to the polls, the rage of the ultramon- 
tanes, the tyranny of caste or king, held in check 
by the silent authority of the national law. The 
peasant of the Tyrol, in the heart of the most 
bigoted section of the Austrian realm, may vote 
as he pleases. Sclaves, Magyars, Croats, have 
learned to respect each other’s rights. Among 
the defiles of the Pyrenees, in the centre of su- 
perstitious Brittany, or in the most turbulent 
quarters of Paris, no man dares deny to another 
his right of suffrage. The French peasant is 
free; the citizen of South Carolina is a serf. 
The Scandinavian farmer, under the rays of his 
midnight sun, enjoys his unrestrained freedom of 
thought and action; the Republicans of Missis- 
sippi are held in an intolerant bondage. Life, 
liberty, property, have been made secure in the 
centres of the oldest despotisms of Europe; in 
Louisiana violence, intimidation, are often the 
only law. 

It will evidently become a question for the 
whole people to discuss with gravity, modera- 
tion, firmness, how this stain upon the cause of 
freedom can be removed, how the elections of 
the New World can be conducted with the pro- 
priety, the dignity, that have marked those of the 
Old. Scarcely should it be said that in one large 
section of the chief of republics the voice of the 
majority was silenced by force or fraud, that a 
Congressional election is controlled by violence, 
that while the deputies of Hungary or the repre- 
sentatives of France are chosen with fairness and 
discretion, the members of an American Congress 
often owe their seats to the most open measures 
of unconstitutional violence. Austria enforces 
purity in its elections; Germany holds in check 
the savage passions of ultramontanes and extreme 
Socialists ; Europe secures the free representation 
of the people. The people of the United States 
must see that they are not left behind in the race 
of progress. Our government rests upon the pu- 
rity of its elections; with this it lives ordies. It 


is, indeed, one of the most weighty of our political 
questions. The wise, the good, of every part of 
the country should consider it together. There 
is a majority in South Carolina that hates vio- 
lence; there are patriotic, generous men in New 
Orleans. There are men in every part of the na- 
tion who blush for their country that alone is 
unable to secure the first elements of freedom. 
Suffrage with us must be a mockery until this 
wrong is redressed, The acts of a Congress elect- 
ed by violence will have no validity. The law is 
shattered to its foundation, government destroyed. 
When the Roman commons demanded from the 
oligarchs the creation of their tribunes, the oli- 
garchs yielded. Lawrence. 


THE LANDING AT HALIFAX. 


On page 989 our readers will find a view of the 
harbor of Halifax and the stately line of ships 
that assembled there on the morning of Monday, 
November 25, to offer a greeting to the Sarmatian 
as she bore the new Governor-General and his 
royal wife to Canadian shores. The latter ves- 
sel, in spite of adverse winds and rough weather, 
completed her ocean voyage within the expected 
time, and was signaled by the watchers on Cit- 
adel Hill between half past six and seven o’clock 
on the evening of the preceding Saturday. A 
steam-tug was immediately sent down to meet 
her, which for some hours searched in vain for 
the new arrival, owing to the fog and mist which 
obscured the view. Finally, however, she was 
discovered in the act of lowering her anchor be- 
tween M‘Nab’s and St. George’s islands, and at that 
point she remained until the moment arrived for 
her formal entrance into the harbor on Mon- 
day. 

It was decided that the British fleet should not 
go down to the Sarmatian to act as escort, but 
await her approach at the upper end of the har- 
bor. The six great ships of the line were there- 
fore moored in two lines, headed by the Bellero- 
phon on the Halifax and the Black Prince on the 
Dartmouth side. About half past ten o’clock the 
vessel bearing the vice-regal party on her deck 
began to get slowly under way. The royal stand- 
ard was hoisted, and as the ensign went aloft a 
grand salute was begun. York Redoubt fired 
the first gun; then followed the fleet with their 
smaller guns; then the cannon of the militia bat- 
tery at Point Pleasant thundered forth ; then fol- 
lowed the guns of George’s Island; and after- 
ward, when the Sarmatian was about opposite 
Market Wharf, the guns from the citadel added 
their mighty voices to the welcome. The sight 
was a grand and inspiring one. The noise of the 
cannon was echoed from the hills in a score of 
loud reports. When the royal standard was dis- 
plaved by the Sarmatian, the vessels of the fleet 
hoisted their colors and flung out lines of bunting. 
The yards were manned from deck to main truck. 
As one by one the five war-ships were approach- 
ed, the sailors greeted the Sarmatian with hearty 
and enthusiastic cheers. When she passed the 
Black Prince, the band of the latter vessel played 
“God Save the Queen,” and the Scotch pipers on 
the Sarmatian replied. 

By eleven o’clock the vessel had reached a point 
above the dock-yard, and opposite the bright lit- 
tle village of Dartmouth. Here she dropped her 
anchor, but the vice-regal party remained aboard, 
one o’clock having been the hour set for disem- 
barkation. Meanwhile there assembled gradually 
at the dock-yard a battalion of the 101st Regi- 
ment and another battalion of the Ninety-seventh 
Regulars, with a detachment of the Royal Marine 
Artillery and another of the Marine Light Infantry 
of Halifax. These troops, in various colored uni- 
forms, were so placed as to guard all the ap- 
proaches, line the route of exit from the yard, and 
present a good display. The yard itself had al- 
ready been decorated profusely with evergreens, 
a great quantity of which, together with the uni- 
forms of the soldiery, made the effect of the scene 
exceedingly brilliant. The surrounding wharves 
were crowded to the fullest extent with loyal Ca- 
nadians of all classes waiting there to witness the 
landing. 

At exactly half past one the Marquis and his 
suite passed over the ship’s side and entered the 
pinnace which was to convey them to shore. 
The troops immediately drew up, and prepared 
to present arms, while the officers of the Province 
and the Dominion government, including Lieuten- 
ant-Governor ARCHIBALD, Sir Macpona.p, 
the new Premier, and Lieutenant-General Sir Sét- 
By SmytTu, together with a crowd of splendidly 
dressed aides and members of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee with rosettes, took their respective places 
in front. On the immediate gangway stood four 
young ladies—one Miss Mary ARcHIBALD, daugh- 
ter of the Lieutenant-Governor, whose duty'it was 
to present the Princess Louise with a magnificent 
bouquet. A few minutes later the steam-launch, 
canopied at the stern, and containing the Marquis 
of Lorne, the Princess Louise, Admiral 
FIELD, and the Duke of Edinburgh, rounded the 
right-hand pier and came to the steps. The ad- 
miral first. stepped ashore in his conspicuous uni- 
form. Next came the Duke of Edinburgh, wear- 
ing the dress of a Post-Captain in the Royal Navy, 
covered with decorations, which included the Gar- 
ter, the Star of India, and the ribbons of the Or- 
der of the Bath. After them came the new Gov- 
ernor-General and his royal wife. 

The dock-yard reception lasted only a few mo- 
ments. The Marquis and the Princess passed 
through the loyal crowds, who saluted them with 
enthusiastic cheers, to the carriage which was to 
convey them to the Provincial Building. Still 
the scene was a very imposing one, and a worthy 
expression of the enthusiasm with which the 
Canadians are disposed to receive a new ruler in 
the person of the son-in-law of their Queen, and 
the affection they evidently feel toward the royal 
Princess who has come to make her home within 
the limits of this loyal American colony. 


THE BUZZING OF INSECTs. 


Tue old naturalists thought generally that the 
buzzing of insects was produced by the vibrations 
of the wing, but they had scarcely attempted to 
analyze this phenomenon, and their opinion was 
abandoned when Réaumur showed that when 
the wings are cut a blow-fly continues to buzz 
Other explanations of the phenomenon have been 
advanced by various naturalists, but none of them 
are satisfactory. 

M. Jousset de Bellesme has been making some 
investigations on the subject, and after proving 
that previous theories are unsatisfactory, he de. 
scribes the results of his own researches, To 
avoid confusion, it should be distinctly under. 
stood what is meant by buzzing. In the scien. 
tific acceptation it means to imitate the sound of 
the humble-bee, which is the type of buzzing in- 
sects. But the humble-bee gives out two very 
different sounds, which are an octave of each 
other—a grave sound when it flies, and a sharp 
sound when it alights. We say, then, that buzz. 
ing is the faculty of insects to produce two 
sounds at an octave. This definition limits the 
phenomenon to the hymenoptera and the diptera, 
The coleoptera often produce in flying a grave 
and dull sound, but they are powerless to emit 
the sharp sound, and consequently do not buzz. 

There are two or three ascertained facts which 
will serve as guides in the interpretation of the 
phenomenon. First, it is indisputable that the 
grave sound always accompanies the great vibra- 
tions of the wings, which serve for the translation 
of the insect. It is easily seen that this sound 
commences as soon as the wings begin to move, 
and that if the wings be cut off it disappears en- 
tirely. The sharp sound is never, on the con- 
trary, produced during flight; it is only observed 
apart from the great vibrations of the wings when 
the insect alights, or when it is held so as to hin- 
der its movement, and in that case the wing is seen 
to be animated by a rapid trembling. It is also 
produced when the wings are entirely taken away. 

From these two remarks we may draw the con- 
clusion that the grave sound belongs properly to 
the wings, that it is caused by their movements . 
of great amplitude. There is here no difficulty, 
As to the sharp sound, it is certainly not pro- 
duced by the wings, since it survives the absence 
of these. Yet the wings participate in it, and 
undergo a particular trembling during the pro- 
duction of this sound. 

To discover the cause it is necessary to go 
back to the mechanism of the movement of the 
wing. It is known that among nearly all insects 
the muscles which serve for flight are not in- 
serted in the wing itself, but in the parts of the 
thorax which support it, and that it is the move- 
ment of these which acts on the wing and makes 
it vibrate. The form of the thorax changes with 
each movement of the wing, under the influence 
of the contraction of the thoracic muscles. The 
muscular masses intended for flight being very 
powerful, this vibratory movement of the thorax 
is very intense, as may be proved by holding one 
of these insects between the fingers. But as the 
vibrations are repeated two or three hundred 
times per second, they give rise to a musical 
sound, which is the sharp note. In fact, the air 
which surrounds the thorax is set in vibration 
by that directly, and without the wing taking 
any part in it. 

There are, then, two simultaneous sounds, one 
produced by the vibration of the wings and the 
other by the thoracic -vibration, the latter twice 
as rapid as the former, and therefore an octave. 
This is why in flight only a single grave sound is 
heard. When the thorax moves alone a sharp 
sound is produced. This, M. De Bellesme be- 
lieves, is the only explanation that can be given 
of the mode of production of the two sounds 
which constitute buzzing. 


THROWING THE SHOE. 


One of the best-known customs connected with 
shoes is that of throwing them after a wedding 
party on their way from church or elsewhere. | It 
is, say the authors of Lancashire Folk-Lore,a rel- 
ic of Anglo-Saxon or Danish usages, along with 
many other wedding usages of ancient origin. 
The Lancashire custom is to throw an old shoe 
on leaving the house to be married, as a prevert- 
ive of future unhappiness, and an omen of good 
luck and prosperity. In Norfolk it is also the 
custom to throw the shoe after the wedding party 
on proceeding to the church. In Yorkshire, ac- 
cording to a writer in Hone’s Table-Book, in 1827, 
there was a custom called “trashing,” which sig- 
nified pelting people with old shoes on their re- 
turn from church on the wedding day. “‘ Trash- 
ing” had at first some raison détre, but as time 
went on this became forgotten, and the custom 
was indiscriminately practiced among the lower 
orders. The Kentish custom is for one of the 
groomsmen to throw the shoe, after which the 
bride-maids run, she who gets it believing that 
she will be married first. She in turn throws it 
among the men, the man who receives the blow 
being also destined for marriage before the oth- 
ers. A custom not very dissimilar used to pre-. 
vail among the noble Germans in the past. The 
bride on being conducted to the bride-chamber 
used to take off her shoe and throw it among 
those who were near, every one striving to catch 
it, and the successful one accepting it,as an omen 
of his or her early and happy marriage. There 
is an old rhyme still extant which gives an early 
date to this custom of throwing shoes at weddings : 

When Britons bold 


The pair to tell 
That, ill or well, 
The act was all their own.” 
This custom has of late been very generally re- 
vived, and is now as popular at fashionable city 
weddings as among more superstitious country 


» ‘ 
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Wedded of old, 
Sandals were backward thrown, 
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folk. A writer in an old number of Notes and 

ies suggests that it was a symbol of renun- 
ciation of dominion and authority over the bride 
bv her father or guardian, and the receipt of the 
shoe by the bridegroom, even if accidental, an 
omen that that authority was transferred to him. 

Shoes are connected with the ceremony of mar- 
riage in other ways than those we have mentioned. 
Luther, we learn from Michelet, was at the mar- 
riage of Jean Luffte, and after supper he conduct- 
ed the bride to her chamber, telling the bridegroom 
that according to the common custom he ought 
to be master in his own house when his wife was 
not there; and for a symbol he took off the hus- 
band’s shoe and put it upon the head of the bed, 
“afin qu'il prit ainsi la domination et gouverne- 
ment.” Dr. Dennys says that one of the most 
singular coincidences of Chinese with Westerh 
notions is connected with shoes. It is customary 
at a marriage in South China for the bride to pre- 
sent her husband with a pair of shoes, by way of 
signifying that for the future she places herself 
under his control. These are carefully preserved 
in the family, and are never given away like 
other worn-out articles, it being deemed that to 
part with them portends an early separation be- 
tween husband and wife. Dr. Dennys compares 
this with the statement in Braithwaite’s “ Boul- 
ster Lecture,” 1640, in which mention is made of 
an ancient custom: “‘ When at any time a couple 
were married, the sole of the bridegroom’s shoe 
was to be laid upon the bride’s head, implying 
with what subjection she should serve her hus- 
band.” Swedish brides have a custom of letting 
a shoe slip or a handkerchief fall, in the hope 
that the bridegroom will from politeness stoop to 
pick it up. If he does, it will be his lot to sub- 
mit—di. e., bend his back—throughout his married 
life. In Denmark it is still a common saying 
that a lady who rules her husband “ has him un- 
der the slipper.” 

Orthodox eldest sisters, should they be unmar- 
ried, ought to dance at a younger sister’s wedding 
without shoes, to counteract their ill luck and pro- 
cure them husbands. 

Throwing an old shoe for luck is another old 
popular superstition. It is common throughout 
England, and readers of the Queen’s Journal will 
find that it was even praeticed when her Maj- 
esty first entered the new castle of. Balmoral 
on September 7, 1855. The custom used to be 
common at Whitby when the vessels left for the 
Greenland whale-fishery, the shoes being thrown 
after the ships as they passed the pier, as an omen 
of the throwers’ wishes for their safe and suc- 
cessful return. Tennyson, in his “‘ Lyrical Mono- 
logue,” has the following : 

“ For this, thou shalt from all things suck 
Marrow of mirth and laughter; 
And wheresoe’er thou move, good lack 
Shall fling her old shoe after.” 

A festival, or ceremony, called Zopata, from a 
Spanish word signifying a shoe, prevails in Italy 
in the courts of certain persons on St. Nicholas’s 
Day. Persons hide presents in the shoes and slip- 
pers of those to whom they do honor, in such man- 
ner as may surprise them on the morrow when 
they come to dress. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
DECEMBER. 
Sunday, 15.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Saturday, 21.—St. Thomas the Apostle. 
Sunday, %2.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 


Wednesday, 25.—Christmas-day. 

Thureday, 26.—St. Stephen the Martyr. 
Friday, 2%7.—St. John the Evangelist. 
Saturday, 2%8.—The Holy Innocents. 

Sunday, 29.—First Sunday after Christmas. 


Mr. Francis Murpny has entered upon the 
third week of his meetings in the Seventh Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church of this city. His 
success with all classes, but especially with in- 
temperate men, has been very great. His affec- 
tionate heartiness makes him irresistibly per- 
suasive in dealing with the outcasts of society. 
They are hard-featured, shockingly dressed when 
they come first to the church, and some of them 
drunk, but once under Mr. Murpuy’s spell, 
many ‘ e~ up courage, and start upon a new 
life. noon service has been hel daily for 
prayer and the narration of experience. At 
times the experiences told are revelations of 
years of misery. A meeting was held in the 
hall of Cooper Union on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 24, at which 3000 were present. Mr. 
MourpPur reports that 5000 persons have taken 
the pledge in two weeks. Other largely attend- 
= 1 free meetings are now in progress in 

city. 


The Rev. G. O. Ben-Oxret, of Alcoy, Spain, 
whose imprisonment by the Spanish authorities 
for doing no more than his duty as a Protestant 
minister has been noticed in this column, has 
been pardoned and released. 


The system adopted by the Presbyterians of 
the city of New York for clearing off church 
debts is worthy of consideration and adoption 
by other denominations of Christians having 
houses of worship on Manhattan Island. The 
raising of $409,500 in one year, and the appro- 
priation of the money where it was most needed, 
are most creditable achievements. The Presby- 
tery of New York has a vigorous Church Ex- 
tension Committee, and the committee has the 
co-operation of all the churches. It is likely 
that in 1879 an effort will be made to pay off ev- 
ery Presbyterian church debt in this city. The 
churches of a common faith in a great city have 
eel en interest, and can help each other if 

will, 


Lord Rapstock, the evangelist, is now in 
Stockholm, Sweden, where he is holding draw- 
ing-room meetings. 


_ The Whitehall Review, of England, has repub- 
lished in pamphlet form its list of conversions 
from the Church of England to the Roman Cath- 


olic Church a late years. The list is chief- 
ly of persons well known in social, public, or 
cultured life. There are in it the names of 1640 
persons, among whom, says the London Tablet, 
are ‘‘12 péers, 3 eldest sons of peers, 23 peeress- 
es, 2 wives of peers’ eldest sons, 333 clergymen, 
266 graduates of Oxford, 128 of Cambridge, and 
4 of Dublin.’”” The notable article in the Con- 
temporary Review for November, with the title, 
Voice from Rome,’ represents Cardinal 
MANNING as having promised the late Pope a 
return of England to the Catholic faith. 

his list of distinguished perverts shows that 
he had some grounds at least for such a promise. 


The work of Messrs. Moopy and Sankey in 
Great Britain has led to a formal organization 
of evangelism. An association has been formed 
for “‘ the supply of evangelists for mission work 
in the Church of England.”’ It is intended as a 
memorial of the late Rev. Ropert AITKEN, who 
was in his lifetime known as the “‘ clerical Meth- 
odist.’”” He resembled in his zeal the Grim- 
SHAWS and PEeRSONETS Of WesLeyY’s time. His 
son, a clergyman of the Established Church, is 
at the head of the new association. Evangelists 
will be sent out, and rectors who have good tal- 
ents for this species of preaching will be so aid- 
ed that they may, if they will, devote themselves 
to evangelism. Mr. AITKEN has been holding 
—- in Exeter Hall, with the co-operation 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
London. 

At the 250th anniversary of the Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, of this city, Dr. VerMILyeg, the 
senior pastor, stat “There have been in the 
history of this chu twenty-eight pastors and 
six edifices. We have trained 27,000 children, 
and having started with fifty souls to sit down 
at the Lord’s Supper, we now number 11,000 
communicants in our church. Nearly $400,000 
of the church’s funds have been devoted to out- 
side charity.”’ 


Since the adjournment of the “‘ Prophetic Con- 
ference,’’ held in this city last month, the second 
coming of Christ has been much discussed. Pro- 
fessor Bricos, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, is treating the subject in its relations to 
the Westminster Confession. The Evangelist, in 
which his articles have appeared, announces that 
replies to them are ready. It is very desirable 
that the discussion may be kept in the hands of 
thoroughly scholarly men—men who are solid 
in exegesis, and have practice and sagacity in 
interpretation. 


By the death of Dr. J. H. Beckman, of the 
diocese of Osnabriick, the number of Roman 
Catholic bishops in Prussia is reduced to three. 
The three are the diocesans of Ermeland, Culm, 
and Hildesheim. The vacant dioceses are nine 
in number; three of their bishops have died, 
and six have been deposed. The deceased Bish- 
op BECKMAN was one of the opponents of the 
decree of papal infallibility; he made his sub- 
mission in time, but most reluctantly. 


The Reformed Episcopalians of England have 
consecrated a third bishop. The names of the 
three are Greee, SUGDEN, and Toke. 


The Italian Prime Minister Carrot has de- 
clared his purpose to present to the Parliament 
a bill conferring suffrage on all males who “shall 
have attained twenty-one years, and shall be 
provided with sufficient proof of their ability to 
read and write.’’ He will also urge its passage 
as @ ministerial measure. The question has at 
once been raised by the Italian ultramontanes 
whether in the event of the success of the bill 
they may not with advantage change their pres- 
ent policy of abstinence from voting. They 
think they see in universal suffrage the opportu- 
nity of securing the control of Italy. The Unita 
Cattolica expresses its gratification thus: ‘A 
new era is at hand, and perhaps Providence is 
opening for us a gateway of safety. The very 
enemies of the Church are condemned to prepare 
her triumph, and we must seize the weapon 
placed in our hands.”’ It is thonght that the 
change of tactics has the sanction of the Vatican. 


The English Church Association, the antago- 
nist of the Church Union and the Anglo-Catho- 
lic Revival, held its autumnal Conference in the 
city of Derby on November 5. In the most im- 
portant paper, read by Canon RY Lg, the “ Dis- 
tinctive Principles of the Church of England’”’ 
were declared to be: (1) Unvarying Reverence 
for Holy Scripture; (2) Doctrinal Evangelical- 
ism; (3) An outspoken Testimony against the 
Church of Rome; (4) Rejection of the Sacerdotal 
or Sacrificial Character of the Christian Minis- 
try; (5) A well-balanced and moderate Estimate 
of the Sacraments. A public meeting, presided 
over by the Mayor of Derby, was held during the 


Conference. 


Five cardinals have died since the election of 
Leo XIII.—S8t. Marc, Amat, BERARDI, FRAN- 
CuI, and CuLLEN. There remain fifty-eight in 
the Sacred Coll Of these, six are bishops, 
forty-three priests, and nine deacons. Three 
only remain who were created by Grecory XVI. 
—SCHWARTZENBERG, ASQUINI, and CARAFA DI 
Traetro. Leo XIII. has not yet created any 
cardinals, 


An amnesty has been granted by the Superior 
Council of the Canton of Berne, in Switzerland, 
to the Roman Catholic priests who were ejected 
from their parishes five years ago. When Bish- 
op LacuaT excommunicated the priests in this 
canton who refused to publish the decrees of the 
Vatican Council to their congregations, he was 
himself expelled by the cantonal authoritiés. 
The priests who sided with him were also ex- 

lied from their parishes and declared ineligi- 

le to exercise their office in the canton. In 
this way the Christian Catholics came into - 
session of more than thirty of the churches. 
The Council now gives the amnestied Vatican 
priests the privilege of competing in the next 
elections for pastors. Election of priests by the 
people is against Roman Catholic law and prac- 
tice, but it is likely to be submitted to in Berne 
in the hope of a recovery thereby of lost ground. 


The venerable Dr. Morratrt, the father-in-law 
of LIVINGSTONE, is greatly beloved in ano 
All conceivable honors areaccorded him. When 
he entered the Missionary Conference recently 
held in London all who were present rose to 


their feet, and hearty cheering greeted him. Dr. 
CLARK, of the American Board, thus describes, 
in the Congregationalist, his personal appearance : 
‘Tall and straight, though now at the age of 
eighty-two, his long white beard falling down 
upon his breast, his voice musical in every tone, 
his dark eye undimmed and flashing as of old, 
he was a man to command attention.” Dr. 
CLARK notes as strange the indifference of the 
secular press of London to this notable assem- 
of representatives of Protestant missions. 
‘* Here,’’ he says, ‘‘not a word in the Times or 
the Daily News, or in any one of the secular pa- 
pers, as faras I could learn. ‘ Religious matters 
do not enter into the common life of our people,’ 
was the answer given me for the difference.”’ 


It is to be hoped that the amendments to the 
Constitution of California, proposed to the Con- 
vention now in session, do not express the sober 
judgment of the citizens of the State. One of 
the amendments runs thus: “ All further immi- 
gration to this State of Chinese, and all other 
persone ineligible to be citizens of the United 
States, under the naturalization laws thereof, is 
hereby prohibited.”” The otheris: ‘* No person 
shall be permitted to settle in this State who is 
not eligible to become a citizen of the United 
States, after the adoption of this Constitution.” 
It is unnecessary to say that the Burlingame 
Treaty expressly provides for the free admission 
of Chinamen to this country, and of Americans 
to China. 


The week of prayer will be observed next 
month more generally than ever throughout the 
Protestantworld. The appropriateness of such 
a brief period of devotion appears to have im- 

ressed itself especially on the English-speak- 
ng Churches, and has been recognized wherev- 
er the Evangelical Alliance is known and its 
branches are established. The topics announced 
for the observance in 1879 are: Monday, Janua- 
ry 6, thanksgiving for the blessings of the year 
past, and prayer for their continuance. Tues- 
day, January 7, prayer for the Church of Christ; 
its ministers, its growth in grace, and enlarge- 
ment. Wednesday, January 8, Christian educa- 
tion; the family; the young; colleges, seminaries 
of learning, Sunday and other schools. Thurs- 
day, January 9, for nations; rulers and people; 
for peace and religious liberty in the earth, 
Friday, January 10, the press; the cause of tem- 
— and other social reforms. Saturday, 

anuary 11, home and foreign missions, and the 
conversion of the world. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue results of the investigations of the Yellow Fe- 
ver Commission, as reported at the recent session of 
the American Public Health Association in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, may disappoint many who hoped that 
the origin of this disease and its prevention and cure 
would be so fully revealed as to make impossible an- 
other epidemic like that of the summer of 1878. It 
should be remembered, however, that the commission 
has not had time to collect all evidence and informa- 
tion upon doubtful poimta, and that when the great 
mass of facts have been brought together and care- 
fully considered, the conclusions will be more definite. 
At present there seems to bea difference of opinion 
among eminent physicians upon some very important 
points, the chief one being whether the disease was 
indigenous in the cities most affected, or whether it 
was imported. Some physicians hold the opinion that 
yellow fever is always brought to this country from 
foreign ports where frosts are unknown, others think 
it is always indigenous, while others still believe that 
it is sometimes imported and sometimes springs up 
simultaneously. A difference of opinion also exists 
in regard to the value of disinfectants to arrest the 
spread of yellow fever, and of drugs used as prevent- 
ives, 

The following propositions, which were adopted, 
after some discussion, by the Health Association, wil! 
be of interest to our readers: 

‘* First. That the yellow fever of 1878 was a specific 
disease, not indigenous to or originating spontaneous- 
ly in the Unit States, and its appearance in this 
country during that year was due to specific causes. 

** Second. That quarantine, established with such 
rigor and — as to produce absolute non-inter- 
course, will prevent the importation of specific causes 
of yellow fever. 

“ Third. That it is the dnty of the era) govern- 
mont to aid in the establishment of practical and 
proper quarantine by all the means in its power. 

“ Fourth, That it is the duty of the general govern- 
ment to appoint a commission of experts to make a 
thorough eects into the causes of — fever, and 
the best method of preventing its introduction into 
this country, and to make such an appropriation as 
will permit of the securing of the services of the best 
men and of the best means for carrying out such an in- 
vestigation. 

“ Fifth. That it is the duty of the general ern- 
ment to invite foreign nations to co-operate with it in 
the establishment of uniform and effective internation- 
al quarantine regulations. 

“ Sizth. That whatever may be the permanent value 
of quarantine, there is no doubt of the importance and 
value of interna] sanitary measures in the prevention 
or modification of epidemic yellow fever, and that this 
association strongly urges upon State and municipal 
authorities the great amount of responsibility which 
rests upon them on this account at times when no dis- 
ease is p or threatening.” 

In Great Britain there are constant indications of 
“hard times.” Many large manufacturing firms have 
failed or have been temporarily closed. Recently no 
leas than eighteen iron firms have given notice of their 
intention to reduce the wages of their employés. The 
number of working hours, and consequently the wages, 
in cotton mannufactories at Glasgow have been re- 
duced. While in this country there is every indica- 
tion of better times, things are far from encouraging 
in England. 


For the protection of life and the safety of com- 
merce the Light-house Service now maintains 1336 
lighta, 471 day beacons, 5 fog-signals, and 3002 buoys, 
Yet many new lights are needed in consequence of the 
increasing commerce of the country, and old ones need 
to be repaired. 


Work on the Brooklyn Bridge will be suspended dur- 
ing the winter, in consequence of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court at Special Term, denying the appli- 
cation for a mandamus to compel Comptroller Kelly to 
isaue bonds for its completion. The wording of the 
statute in reference to the bridge seems—to say the 
least—to be ambiguous, and the case will doubtless be 
appealed. This legal investigation will seriously delay, 
though probably not prevent, the completion of this 
bridge. At present the wrapping of the cables is pro- 


gressing rapidly. The four main cables have been 
wrapped and painted for s distance of about three han- 
dred feet on each side of the towers and an 


An order has been issued by the Postmaster-General 
forbidding letter-carriers and other postal employés to 
circulate any “ address” calculated to induce the pub- 
lic to make them gifts or presents, as he regards the 
practice as objectionable. This does not, however, 
prohibit carriers from receiving gifts from those who 
desire to show their appreciation of faithful service by 
tokens suggested by the holiday season. 


The Pommerania, steam-ship of the Hamburg- 
American Line, whictl wag recently lost in the English 
Channel by collision with the bark Moel Kilian, was a 
fine steamer, having all modern improvements, and ac- 
commodations for about two hundred first and second 
cabin passengers. Captain Schwensen is an able and 
popular commander, who has been in the service of the 
Hamburg Company since 1848, when he was appointed 
chief mate of the Deutschland, the first packet-ship 


built for the company to ply between Hambarg and . 


this port. He has made 125 round trips between this 
country and Germany, and this late disaster is said to 
be the first accident which has occurred under his 
command. 


The Soldiers’ Home at Bath will probably be open 
soon for the reception of inmates. 


In the Grenada Sentinel a warm and well-deserved 
commendation is ‘given to the printers, who, during 
the epidemic, displayed such heroism in performing 
their duties. The Sentinel says: 

“ But for the labors of these brave, earn almost 
death-defying laborers, what would the outside world 
have known of the ravages of the fever during the long 
months of August, September, and October? Not only 
did they labor in the composing and preas rooms, but 
found time, in some instances, to nurse a sick friend, 
brother, father, mother, wife, or child. Such pluck, 
such indomitable energy, was witnessed in no other 
occupation, as far as we have noticed. God blese the 
brave, earnest printers, the light of the terrible dark- 
ness that reigned for three months under the dark 
wing of the overshadowing pestilence |!" 

One of the speakers at the late Oberlin Commence- 
ment related a little incident which he said had been 
more useful to him than many profound lessons in 
moral philosophy. In one of the schools which, when 
a student, he tanght during the winter vacation, an un- 
gainly but stalwart youth refused for weeks to comply 
with the rule of the school requiring him to write com- 
positions, It was impossible to excuse him, of course; 
and as he was larger and stronger than the teacher, » 
contest seemed near at hand. Fortunately, however, 
the stubborn scholar concladed to obey the law, and 
produced a large sheet of foolscap containing the fol- 
lowing thoughtfy production: ‘* About Virtue.—Vir- 
tue is a good thing to get a holt of. Whenever a fel- 
low gets a holt of virtue, he better keep a holt"—asen- 
timent worthy of daily remembrance. 


As a New York man was walking through a street 
a long distance from his home, he met, as he supposed, 
his young son, and reproving him for being so far 
from home, he started to take him back. At that mo- 
ment a woman approached him and demanded her 
boy, accusing the man at the same time of an attempt 
at abduction. The man held fast to the boy, so the 
woman obtained a policeman, and the parties were 
brought before a justice. Both insisted that the boy 
was their own. The man’s wife was summoned to 
solve the problem; and she brought her boy with her, 
to the amazement of her husband. The resemblance 
between the children was very remarkable; but the 
astounded father readily gave up the contest, and took 
his own boy home. 


A Dayton (Ohio) journal says that some boys of the 
Intermediate School one evening after schaol took 
hold of a comrade and said they would throw him 
dgwn stairs. He held to the balusters, and they pulled 
his feet, trying to frighten him. He begged them to 
desist, but they only langhed. When they did let go, 
however, he fainted, and had to be carried to his 
home. He did not seem to be much hart at first, but 
the next morning he complained of a severe pain in 
the side. A physician was called, and upon examina- 
tion sakl that the boy had been strained and was in- 
jured internally. Inflammation set in, and after suf- 
fering untold agonies for a few days, he died, Should 
not some lessons on gentleness and respect for the 
rights of companions be given in our schools ? 


Some visitors at a great shoe manufactory in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, recently saw a pair of kid boots made 
from the stock in just eleven minutes. . 


It will be a public calamity if the requirements of 
the Library of Congress do not receive attention as 
soon as possible. Preliminary steps toward the erec- 
tion of a new building were taken during the last ses- 
sion of Congress, but it is apprehended that delay may 
arise which will involve most serious consequences. 
The collection of books, which has long crowded the 
present library room to overflowing, is constantly in- 
creasing, and is rapidly becoming unavailable for lack 
of space. Between 65,000 and 70,000 volumes are now 
piled up on the floors and in the galleries of the library, 
and many of them have been much injured by remain- 
ing in this condition. 


It is related of the late Dr. Petermann that when 
Behm, the editor of the Geographical Year- Book, was 
married, he caused a skillfal silversmith to make for a 
wedding present a globe to serve for a butter dish. 
The upper half was a cover. Upon this globe a map 
of all the earth was carefully engraved, the diameter of 
the dish being about four inches. To enhance the 
delicacy of the idea, the route which the young couple 
would take on their wedding tour was carefully set 
down, and the names of the places engraved where 
they were to tarry. 


The Utica Herald remarks that readers of Saxe 


Holm's stories may be interested to know that Profess- . 


or Oren Root, of Hamilton College, has a large col- 
lection of tourmalines, and among them one of mag- 
nificent size and beauty that is; believed to be the 
largest ever quarried on this planet. Alice Fisher's 
marvellous tourmaline was two inches long. Pro- 
fessor Root’s largest specimen is six inches long, very 
massive, and beautifully bevelled. Its terminal faces 
are unbroken. One end shows positive electricity, 
the other negative. It was found in St. Lawrence 
County, near Rossie, where Professor Root has been a 
diligent and successful explorer. ‘The samples. of 
tourmaline found near Rossie are much larger and 
more perfect than those found in Maine or any Euro- 
pean locailty. 
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THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 

Between that portion of Afghanistan occupied 
by the British and the territories of the Ameer 
there is a long line of independent tribes occu- 
pying the mountainous ranges which form the 
northwestern barrier. Adjoining the Peshawur 
Valley there are the Gaduns, Buneerwals, Swa- 
tees, Utman Kheyls, Momunds, and Afreedees, 
numbering some 80,000 fighting men. Further 
down the frontier, near to Banoo and Dera Is- 
mail Khan, there are the Orukzais, Zaimoshtees, 
Turees, and Wazeerees, who can muster at least 
another 80,000. These men are armed with 
matchlocks, pistols, swords, and knives, and be- 
ing used to hill warfare, will be a powerful aux- 
iliary to that side with, which they cast in their 
lot. Every effort was made by Generals Brownr 
and Roperts to induce these warlike tribes to 


' join the British standard, and some of the lead- 


ing tribes took part with the British troops in 
their recent advance, which is described in our 
Supplement. Our double-page illustration shows 
the gathering of these tribes previous to the for- 
ward movement. 


NAUGHTY. 


Somenopy’s lips were close to mine; 
Thus tempted I couldn’t resist. 

Roguish and rosy, a sweet little mouth 
Was suddenly softly kissed. 


Somebody's eyes looked up and frowned 
With such a reproving glance. 

“If kisses were wicked?” I asked my pet; 
Then the eyes began to dance. 


And smiling, the little maid answered, 
As I knelt there at her feet: 

“They must be a little bit naughty, 
Or they never would be so sweet.” 


[Begun in Harrrre’s Werxiy No. 1137.) 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


Avtuor or “Dean Men's Snors,” Hostaces To 
“An Open VeRpict,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XII 
‘‘ HF RELONGS TO THE TAME-CAT SPECIES.” 


Lirk went on smoothly enough at the Abbey 
House after that evening. Violet tried to make 
herself happy among the surroundings of her 
childhood, petted the horses, drove her basket- 
carriage with the favorite old pony, went among 
the villagers, rode her thorough-bred bay for long 
wild explorations of the forest and neighboring 
country, looked with longing eyes sometimes at 
the merry groups riding to the meet, and went 
her lonely way with a heavy heart. No more 
hunting for her. She could not hunt alone, and 
she had declined all friendly offers of escort. It 
would have seemed a treason against her beloved 
dead to ride across country by any one else’s side. 

Every one had called at the Abbey House and 
welcomed Mrs. Tempest and her daughter back 
to Hampshire. They had been asked to a kettle- 
drum at Ellangowan Park, to see the marvellous 
orchid. They had been invited to half a dozen 
dinner parties. 

Violet tried her utmost to persuade her moth- 
er that it was much too soon after her father’s 
death to think of visiting. 

““My dear Violet,” cried the widow, “after go- 
ing to that ball at Brighton, we could not possi- 
bly decline invitations here. It would be an in- 
sult to our friends. If we had not gone to the 
ball—” 

* We ought not to have gone,” exclaimed Vixen. 
‘*My love, vou should have said so at the time.” 
‘““Mamma, you know I was atrongly against it.” 
Mrs. Temyiest shrugged her shoulders, as who 
should sav, ‘This is too much se 

“IT know vour dress cost a small fortune, and 
that you danced every waltz, Violet,” she answer- 
ed; “that is about ail I do know.” 

“Very well, mamma, let us accept all the invi- 
tations. Let us be as merry as grigs. Perhaps 
it will maké papa happier in paradise to know 
how happy we are without him. ~He won’t be 
troubled by any uneasy thoughts about our grief, 
at all events,” added Vixen, with a stifled sob. 

‘“ How irreverently you talk! Mr. Scobel would 
be dreadfully shocked to hear you,” said Mrs. 
Tempest. 

The invitations were all accepted, and Mrs. 
Tempest was in a flutter about her dresses for the 
rest of the winter. he was very particular as to 
the exact shade of silver-gray or lavender which 
might be allowed to relieve the sombre mass of 
black, and would spend a whole morning in dis- 
cussing the propriety of a knot of scarlet ribbon 
or a border of gold passementerie. 

They went to Ellangowan Park and did homage 
to the wonderful orchid, and discussed Roderick’s 
engagement to the duke’s only daughter. Every 
body said that it was Lady Jane’s doing, and there 
were some who almost implied that she had died 
on purpose to bring about the happy conjuncture. 
Violet was able to talk quite pleasantly about the 
marriage, and to agree with every body’s praises 
of Lady Mabel's beauty, elegance, good style, and 
general perfection. 

Christmas and the New-Year went by, not al- 
together sadly. Jt is not easy for youth to be full 
of sorrow. The clouds come and go; there are 
always glimpses of sunshine. Violet was grate- 


ful for the kindness that greeted her every where 
among her old friends, and perhaps a little glad 
of the evident admiration her beauty awakened 
. im all circles. Life was just tolerable. after all. 


Ske thought of Roderick Vawdrey as of something 
belonging to the past; something which had no 
part, never would have any part, in her future 
life. He too was dead and passed away, like her 


father. Lady Mabel’s husband, the master of 
Briarwood in esse and of Ashbourne in posse, 
was quite a different being from the rough lad 
with whom she had played at battledoor and shut- 
tlecock, billiards, croquet, and prisoner’s-base. 

Early in February Mrs. Tempest informed her 
daughter that she was going to give a dinner. 

“Jt will seem very dreadful without dearest Ed- 
ward,” she said; “but of course, having accept- 
ed hospitalities, we are bound to return them.” 

“ Do you really think we ought to burst out into 
dinner parties so soon, mamma ?” 

“ Yes, dear, as we accepted the dinners. If we 
had not gone, it would have been different.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Vixen, “I suppose it all began 
with that ball at Brighton, like ‘ Man’s first dis- 
obedience, and the fruit—’” 

“T shall miss poor M‘Croke to fill in the invi- 
tation cards.” 

“Let me do it, mamma. I can write a decent 
hand. That is one of the few lady-like accom- 
plishments I have been able to master; and even 
that is open to objection as being too masculine.” 

“Tf you would slope more, Violet, and make 
your up-strokes finer, and not cross your T’s so 
undeviatingly,” Mrs. Tempest murmured, amiably. 
“A lady’s T ought to be less pronounced. There 
is something too assertive in your consonants.” 

Violet wrote the cards. The dinner was to be 
quite a grand affair. Three weeks’ notice, and a 
French cook from the Dolphin at Southampton 
to take the conduct of affairs in the kitchen; 
whereby the Abbey House cook declared after- 
ward that there was nothing that Frenchman did 
which she could not have done as well, and that 
his wastefulness was enough to make a Christian 
woman’s hair stand on end. 

Three days before the dinner, Vixen, riding 
Arion home through the shrubbery after a long 
morning in the forest, was startled by the vision 
of a dog-cart a few yards in front of her—a cart 
which, at the first glance, she concluded must 
belong to Roderick Vawdrey. The wheels were 
red, the horse had a rakish air, the light vehicle 
swung from side to side as it span around the 
curve. 

No, that slim figure, that neat waist, that mili- 
tary air, did not belong to Roderick Vawdrey. 

“ He here!” ejaculated Vixen, inwardly, with in- 
finite disgust. ‘“‘I hoped we had seen the last of 
him.” 

She had been out for two hours and a half, 
and felt that Arion had done quite enough, or she 
would have turned her horse’s head and gone 
back to the forest in order to avoid this unwel- 
come visitor. 

“T only hope mamma won’t encourage him to 
come here,” she thought; “but I’m afraid that 
smooth tongue of his has too much influence over 
her. And I haven’t even poor Crokey to stand 
by me. I shall feel like a bird transfixed by the 
wicked green eyes of a velvet-pawed murdering 
cat. 
“And I have not a friendNin the world,” she 
thought. “Plenty of pleasant acquaintance, 
ready to simper at me and pay me compliments 
because I am Miss Tempest of the Abbey House, 
but not one honest friend to stand by me, and 
turn that man out of doors. How dare he come 
here? I thought I spoke plainly enough that 
night at Brighton.” 

She rode slowly up to the house, slipped light- 
ly out of her saddle, and led her horse round to 
the stables, just as she had led the pony in her 
happy childish days. The bright thorough-bred 
bay was as fond of her as if he had been a dog, 
and as tame. She stood by his manger caressing 
him while he ate his corn, and feeling very safe 
from Captain Carmichael’s society in the sweet 
clover-scented stable. 

She dawdled away half an hour in this manner 
before she went back to the house and ran up to 
her dressing-room. 

“If mamma sends for me now, I sha’n’t be 
able to go down,” she thought. “ He can hardly 
stay more than an hour. Oh, horror! he is a tea- 
drinker; mamma will persuade him to stop till 
five o'clock.” 

Violet dawdled over.her change of dress as she 
had dawdled in the stable. She had never been 
more particular about her hair. 

“Tl have it all taken down, Phoebe,” she told 
her abigail; “I’m in no hurry.” 

“But really, miss, it’s beautiful—” 

“ Nonsense—after a windyride. Don’t be lazy, 
Phoebe. You may give my hair a good brushing 
while I read.” 

A tap at the door came at this moment, and 
Pheebe ran to open it. 

“Mrs. Tempest wishes Miss Tempest to come 
down to the drawing-room directly,” said a voice 
in the corridor. 

“There now, miss,” cried Phoebe, “ how lucky 
I didn’t take your hair down! It never was 
nicer.” 

Violet put on her black dress, costly and sim- 
ple as the attire Polonius recommended to his 
son. Mrs. Tempest might relieve her costume 
with what bright or delicate hues she liked. Vio- 
let had worn nothing but black since her father’s 
death. Her sole ornaments were a pair of black 
ear-rings, and a large black enamel locket with 
one big diamond shining in the middle of it like 
an eye. This locket held the squire’s portrait, 
and his daughter wore it constantly. 

The Louis Quatorze clock on the staircase 
struck five as Violet went down. 

“ Of course he is staying for tea,” she thought, 
with an impatient shrug of her shoulders. “He 
belongs to the tame-cat species, and has an inex- 
haustible flow of gossip, spiced with mild malev- 
olence. The kind of frivolous ill nature which 
says: ‘I would not do any one harm for the 
world, but one may as well think the worst of 
every body.’” 

Yes, kettle-drum was in full swing. Mrs. Sco- 
bel had come over from her tiny vicarage for 
half an hour’s chat, and was sitting opposite her 
hostess’s fire, while Captain Carmichael lounged 


with his back to the canopied chimney-piece, and 
looked benignantly down upon the two ladies. 
The Queen Anne kettle was hissing merrily over 
its spirit-lamp, the perfume of the pekoe was de- 
licious, the logs blazed cheerily in the low fire- 
place with its shining brass andirons. Not a 
repulsive picture, assuredly; yet Vixen came 
slowly toward this charmed circle, looking black 
as thunder. 

Captain Carmichael hurried forward to receive 
her. 

“ How do you do?” she said, as stiffly as a 
child brought down to the drawing-room bristling 
in newly brushed hair and a best frock ; and then 
turning to her mother, she asked, curtly, “ What 
did you want with me, mamma ?” 

“Tt was Captain Carmichael who asked to see 
you, my dear. Won’t you have some tea?” 

“Thanks, no,” said Vixen, seating herself in a 
corner between Mrs. Scobel and the mantel-piece, 
and beginning to talk about the schools. 

Conrad Carmichael gave her a curious look 
from under his dark brows, and then went on 
talking to her mother. He seemed hardly dis- 
concerted by her rudeness. 

“Yes, I assure you, if it hadn’t been for the 
harriers, Brighton would have been unbearable 
after you left,” he said. “I went over to Paris 
directly the frost set in. But I don’t wonder you 
were anxious to come back to such a lovely old 
place as this.” 

“T felt it a duty to come back,” said Mrs. Tem- 
pest, with a pious air. “ But it was very sad at 
first. I never felt so unhappy in my life. I am 
getting more reconciled now. Time softens all 
griefs.” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, in a louder tone than 
before, ‘Time is a clever horse. There is noth- 
ing he won’t beat, if you know how to ride him.” 

‘You'll take some tea ?” insinuated Mrs. Tem- 
pest, her attention absorbed by the silver kettle, 
which was just now conducting itself as spitfire- 
ishly as any blackened biock-tin on a kitchen hob. 

“T can never resist it. And perhaps after tea 
you will be so good as to give me the treat you 
talked about just now.” 

“To show you the house ?” said Mrs. Tempest. 
“Do you think we shall have light enough ?” 

“Abundance. An old house like this is seen 
at its best in the twilight. Don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Scobel ?” 

“ Oh yes,” exclaimed Mrs. Scobel, with a live- 
ly recotiection of heralbum. “‘ They who would 
see Melrose aright should see it’—I think, by- 
the-bye, Sir Walter Scott says, ‘ by moonlight.’ ”’ 

“ Yes, for an ancient Gothic abbey; but twi- 
light is better for a Tudor manor-house. Are 
you sure it will not fatigue you?” inquired the 
captain, with an air of solicitude, as Mrs. Tem- 
pest rose languidly. 

“No; I shall be very pleased to show you the 
dear old place. It is full of sad associations, of 
course, but I do not allow my mind to dwell upon 
them more than I can help.” 

“No,” cried Vixen, bitterly. “We go to din- 
ner parties and kettle-drums, and ge into rap- 
tures about orchids and old china, and try to cure 
our broken hearts that way.” 

“ Are you coming, Violet ?” asked her mother, 
sweetly. 

“No, thanks, mamma. I am tired after my 
ride. Mrs. Scobel will help you to play cice- 
rone.” 

Captain Carmichael left the room without so 
much as a look at Violet Tempest. Yet her rude 
reception had galled him more than any cross 
that Fate had lately inflicted upon him. He had 
fancied that time would have softened her feel- 
ings toward him, that rural seclusion and the so- 
ciety of rustic nobodies would have made him 
appear at an advantage, that she would have wel- 
comed the brightness and culture of metropolitan 
life in his person. He had hoped a great deal from 
the lapse of time since their last meeting. But 
this sullen reception, this silent expression of dis- 
like, told him that Violet Tempest’s aversion was 
a plant of deep root. 

“The first woman who ever disliked me,” he 
thought. “No wonder that she interests me 
more than other women. She is like that chest- 
nut mare that threw me six times before I got 
the better of her. Yet she proved the best horse 
I ever had, and I rode her till she hadn't a leg 
to stand upon, and then sold her for twice the 
money she cost me. There are two conquests a 
man can make over a woman—one to make her 
love him, the other—” 

“That suit of chain-armor was worn by Sir 
Gilbert Tempest at Acre,” said the widow. “The 
plate-armor belonged to Sir Percy, who was killed 
at Barnet. Each of them was knighted before 
he was five-and-twenty years old for prowess in 
the field. The portrait over the chimney-piece is 
the celebrated Judge Tempest, who was famous 
for— Well, he did something wonderful, I know. 
Perhaps Mrs. Scobel remembers,” concluded Mrs. 
Tempest, feebly. | 

“Tt was at the trial of the seven bishops,” sug- 
gested the vicar’s wife. 

“In the time of Queen Elizabeth,” assented 
Mrs. Tempest. “That one with the lace cravat 
and steel breastplate was an admiral in Charles 
the Second’s reign, and was made a baronet after 
the repulse of the Dutch fleet at Flushing. The 
baronetcy died with his son, who left only daugh- 
ters. The eldest married a Mr. Percival, who took 
the name of Tempest, and sat for the borough of — 
Perhaps Mrs. Scobel knows. I have such a bad 
memory for these things, though I have heard my 
dear husband talk about them so often.” 

Captain Carmichael looked round the great oak- 
panelled hall dreamily, and heard very little of 
Mrs. Tempest’s vague prattling about her hus- 
band’s ancestors. 

What a lovely old place! he was thinking. A 
house that would give a man importance in the 
land, supported, as it was, by an estate bringing 
in something between five and six thousand a year. 
How much military distinction, how many battles, 


must a soldier win before he cowld make himself 
master of such a fortune! 

“ And it needed but for that girl to like me, and 
a little gold ring would have given me the freehold 
of it all,” thought Conrad Carmichael, bitterly. 

How many penniless girls, or girls with fortunes 
so far beneath the measure of a fine gentleman’s 
needs as to be useless, had been over head and 
ears in love with the elegant captain! how many 
pretty girls had tempted him by their beauty and 
winsomeness to be false to his grand principle that 
marriage meant promotion! And here was an ob- 
stinate minx who would have realized all his aims, 
and whom he felt himself able to love to distrac. 
tion into the bargain, and, behold! some adverse 
devil had entered into her mind and made Con- 
rad Carmichael hateful to her. 

“ It’s like witchcraft,” he said to himself. “ Why 
should this one woman be different from all oth- 
erwomen? Perhaps it’s the color. That ruddy 
auburn hair, the loveliest I ever saw, means tem- 
per. But I conquered the chestnut, and I'll con- 
quer Miss Tempest—or make her smart for it.” 


“ A handsome music-gallery, is it not ?” said the - 


widow. “The carved balustrade is generally ad- 
mired.” 

Then they went into the dining-room, and look. 
ed at about a dozen large dingy pictures of the 
Italian school, which a man who knew any thing 
about art would have condemned at a glance. 
Fine examples of brown varnish, all of them. 
Thence to the library, lined with books, which 
nobody had opened for a generation—Livy, Gib- 
bon, Hume, Burke, Smollett, Plutarch, Thomson. 
These sages, clad in shiny brown leather and gild- 


ing, made as good a lining for the walls as any | 


thing else, and gave an air of snugness to the 
room in which the family dined when there was 
nocompany. They came presently to the squire’s 
den, at the end of a corridor. 

“That was my dear husband’s study,” sighed 
Mrs. Tempest. “It looks south, into the rose 
garden, and is one of the prettiest rooms in the 
house. But we keep it locked, and I think Vio- 
let has the key.” 

“ Pray don’t let Miss Tempest be disturbed. I 
have seen quite enough to know what a delight- 
ful house you have—all the interest of days that 
are gone, all the luxuries of to-day. I think that 
blending of past and present is most fascinating. 
I should never be a severe restorer of .ntiquity, 
or refuse to sit in a chair that wasn’t uu¢ eniably 
Gothic.” 

“ Ah,” sighed the vicar’s wife, who was an ad- 
vanced disciple in the school of Eastlake, “ but 
don’t you think every thing should be in ha-- 
mony? If I were as rich as Mrs. Tempest, | 
wouldn’t have so much as a tea-pot that was not 
strictly Tudor.” 

“Then I’m afraid you'd have to go without a 
tea-pot, and drink your tea out of a tankard,”’ re- 
torted Captain Carmichael. 

“ At any rate, I would be as Tudor as I could be.” 

“ And not have a brass bedstead, a spring mat- 
tress, or a coal-scuttle in your house,” said the 
captain. “My dear madam, it is all very well to 
be medieval in matters ecclesiastic, but home 
comforts must not be suppressed in the pursuit 
of the esthetic, or a modern luxury discarded be- 
cause it looks like an anachronism.” 

Mrs. Scobel was delighted with Captain Car- 
michael. He was just the kind of man to succeed 
in a rustic community. His quiet self-assurance 
set other people at their ease. He carried with 
him an air of life and movement, as if he were 
the patentee of a new pleasure. 

“My husband would be so pleased to see you 
at the vicarage, if you are staying any time in the 
neighborhood,” she said. 

But after this little gush of friendliness she re- 
flected that there could not be much sympathy be- 
tween the man of society and her Anglican parson ; 
and that it was she, and not Ignatius Scobel, who 
would be glad to see Captain Carmichael at the 


vicarage. 

“T shall be charmed,” he replied. “I never 
was so delighted with any place as your Forest. 
It is a new world to me. I hate myself for hav- 
ing lived in England so long without knowing this 
beautiful corner of the land. I am staying with 
my old chief, Colonel Pryke, at Warham Court, 
and I am only here for a few days.” ; 

“ But you are coming to my dinner party ?” said 
Mrs. Tempest. 

“That is a pleasure I can not deny myself.” 

“ And you will come and see our church and 
schools ?” said Mrs. Scobel. 

“IT shall be more than pleased. I passed your 
pretty little church, I think, on my way here. 
There was a tin tea—a bell ringing—” 

“ For vespers,” explained Mrs. Scobel. 

The exploration of the house took a long time, 
conducted in this somewhat desultory daw- 
dling manner ; but the closing in of night and the 
sound of the dinner gong gave the signal for Cap- 
tain Carmichael’s departure. 

Mrs. Tempest would have liked to ask him to 
dinner; but she had an idea that Violet might 
make herself objectionable, and refrained from 
this exercise of hospitality. He was coming to 
the great dinner. He would see her dress with 
the feather trimming, which was really prettier 
than Worth’s masterpiece, or, at any rate, newer, 
though it only came from Madame Theodore, of 
Bruton Street. Sustained by this reflection, she 
parted with him quite ode bo 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“ne WAS WORTHY TO BE LOVED FOR A LIFETIME. 


Conrap Carmicnakt had come to the New For. 
est with his mind resolved upon one of two things. 
He meant to marry Violet Tempest, or her mother. 
If the case was quite hopeless with the daughter, 
he would content himself with winning the lesser 
prize; and though Vanity whispered that there 
was no woman living he might not win for him- 
self if he chose to be sufficiently patient and per 
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THE GATHERING OF THE CLANS. 
BETWEEN that portion of Afghanistan occupied 

by the British and the territories of the Ameer 

there is a long line of independent tribes occu- 


-pying the mountainous ranges which form the 


northwestern barrier. Adjoining the Peshawur 
Valley there are the Gaduns, Buneerwals, Swa- 
tees, Utman Kheyls, Momunds, and Afreedees, 
numbering some 80,000 -fighting men. Further 
down the frontier, near to Banoo and Dera Is- 
mail Khan, there are the Orukzais, Zaimoshtees, 
Turees, and Wazeerees, who can muster at least 
another 80,008, ese men are armed with 
matchlocks, pistols, swords, and knives, and be- 
ing used to hill warfare, will be a powerful aux- 
iliary to that side with which they cast in their 
lot. Every effort wae made by Generals Browne 
and Rorperts to induce these warlike tribes to 
join the British standard, and some of the lead- 


ing tribes took part with the British troops in 


their recent advance, which is described in our 
Supplement. Our double-page illustration shows 
the gathering of these tribes previous to the for- 
ward movement. 


NAUGHTY. 
SomrEsopy’s lips were close to mine; 
Thus tempted I couldn’t resist. 


Roguish and rosy, a sweet little mouth 
» Was suddenly softly kissed. 


Somebody's eyes looked up and frowned 
With such a reproving glance. 

“If kisses were wicked?” I asked my pet; 
Then the eyes began to dance. 


And smiling, the litth maid answered, 
As I knelt there at her feet: 

“They must be a little bit naughty, 
Or they never would be so sweet. 


” 


{Begun in Harrrre’s No. 1137.) 
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By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


Arctuor or ““Drap Men's “ Hostaces To 
Fortune,” “‘ AN OpEN VERDICT,” ETO., ETC. 


- CHAPTER XII. 
BELONGS TO THE TAME-CAT SPECIES.” 


Lirk went on smoothly enough at the Abbey 
House after that evening. Violet tried to make 
herself happy among the surroundings of her 
childhood, petted/the horses, drove her basket- 
carriage with the favorite old pony, went among 
the villagers, rode her thorough-bred bay for long 
wild explorations. of the forest and neighboring 
country, looked with longing eyes sometimes at 
the merry groups riding to the meet, and went 
her lonely way with a heavy heart. No more 
hunting for her. She could not hunt alone, and 
she had declined all friendly offers of escort. It 
would have seemed a treason against her beloved 
dead-to ride across country by any one else’s side. 

Every one had called at the Abbey House and 
welcomed Mrs. Tempest and her daughter back 
to Hampshire. They had been asked to a kettle- 
drum at Ellangowan Park, to see the marvellous 
orchid. They had been invited to half a dozen 
dinner parties. 

Violet tried her utmost to persuade her moth- 
er that it was much too soon after her father’s 
death to think of visiting. 

‘““My dear Violet,” cried the widow, “after go- 
ing to that ball at Brighton, we could not possi- 
bly decline invitations here. It would be an in- 
sult to our friends. If we had not gone to the 
bal]—”’ 

* We ought not to have gone,” exclaimed Vixen. 

“My love, you should have said so at the time.”’ 

'“ Mamma, you know I was strongly against it.” 

Mrs, Tempest shrugged her shoulders, as who 
should say, “‘ This is too much!” 

“I know vour dress cost a small fortune, and 
that you danced every waltz, Violet,” she answer- 
ed; “that is about all I do know.” 

“Very well, mamma, let us accept all the invi- 
tations. Let us be as merry as grigs. Perhaps 
it will make papa happier in paradise to know 
how happy we are without him. He won't be 
troubled by any uneasy thoughts about our grief, 
at all events,” added Vixen, with a stifled sob. 

“ How irreverently you talk! Mr. Scobel would 
be dreadfully shocked to hear you,” said Mrs. 
Tempest. 

The invitations were all aceepted, and Mrs. 
Tempest was ina flutter about her dresses for the 
rest of the winter. he was very particular as to 
the exact shade of silver-gray or lavender which 


might be allowed to relieve the sombre mass of 
black, and would spend a whole morning in dis- 
cussing the propriety of a knot of scarlet ribbon 
or a border of gold passementerie. 

They went to Ellangowan Park and did homage 
to the wonderful orchid, and discussed Roderick’s 


engagement to the duke’s only dagighter. Every 
body said that it was Lady Jane’s doing, and there 
were some who almost implied that she had died 
om purpose to bring about the happy conjuncture. 
Violet was able to talk quite pleasantly about the 
martiage, and to agree with every body’s praises 
of Lady Mabel’s beauty, elegance, good style, and 
general perfection, 
Christmas and the New-Year went by, not al- 
together sadly. It is not easy for youth to be full 
of sorrow. The clouds come and go; there are 
always glimpses of sunshine. Violet was grate- 


ful for the kindness that greeted her everv where 
among her old friends, and perhaps a little glad 
of the evident admiration her beauty awakened 
in all circles. Life was just tolerable, after all. 
She thought of Roderick Vawdrey as of something 
belonging to the past; something which had no 
part, Bev would have any part, in her future 
life. He too was dead and passed away, like her 


father. Lady Mabel’s husband, the master of 
Briarwood in esse and of Ashbourne in ~ 
was quite a different being from the rough lad 
with whom she had played at battledoor and shut- 
tlecock, billiards, croquet, and prisoner’s-base. 

Early in February Mrs. Tempest informed her 
daughter that she was going to give a dinner. 

“Jt will seem very dreadful without dearest Ed- 
ward,” she said; “but of course, having accept- 
ed hospitalities, we are bound to return them.” 

“ Do you really think we ought to burst out into 
dinner parties so soon, mamma ?” 

“ Yes, dear, as we accepted the dinners. If we 
had not gone, it would have been different.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Vixen, “I suppose it all began 
with that ball at Brighton, like ‘Man’s first dis- 
obedience, and the fruit—’”’ 

“T shall miss poor M‘Croke to fill in the invi- 
tation cards.” 

“Let me do it, mamma. I can write a decent 
hand. That is one of the few lady-like accom- 
plishments I have been able to master; and even 
that is open to objection as being too masculine.” 

“If you would slope more, Violet, and make 
your up-strokes finer, and not cross your T’s so 
undeviatingly,” Mrs. Tempest murmured, amiably. 
“ A lady’s T ought to be less pronounced. There 
is something too assertive in your consonants.” 

Violet wrote the cards. The dinner was to be 
quite a grand affair. Three weeks’ notice, and a 
French cook from the Dolphin at Southampton 
to take the conduct of affairs in the kitchen; 
whereby the Abbey House cook declared after- 
ward that there was nothing that Frenchman did 
which she could not have done as well, and that 
his wastefulness was enough to make a Christian 
woman’s hair stand on end. 

Three days before the dinner, Vixen, riding 
Arion home through the shrubbery after a long 
morning in the forest, was startled by the vision 
of a dog-cart a few yards in front of her—a cart 
which, at the first glance, she concluded must 
belong to Roderick Vawdrey. The wheels were 
red, the horse had a rakish air, the light vehicle 
swung from side to side as it span around the 
curve. 

No, that slim figure, that neat waist, that mili- 
tary air, did not belong to Roderick Vawdrey. 

“ He here!” ejaculated Vixen, inwardly, with in- 
finite disgust. ‘I hoped we had seen the last of 
him.” 

She had been out for two hours and a half, 
and felt that Arion had done quite enough, or she 
would have turned her horse’s head and gone 
back to the forest in order to avoid this unwel- 
come visitor. 

“T only hope mamma won’t encourage him to 
come here,” she thought; “but I’m afraid that 
smooth tongue of his has too much influence over 
her. And I haven’t even poor Crokey to stand 
by me. I shall feel like a bird transfixed by the 
wicked green eyes of a velvet-pawed murdering 
cat. 

“ And I have not a friend in the world,” she 
thought. “Plenty of pleasant acquaintance, 
ready to simper at me and pay me compliments 
because I am Miss Tempest of the Abbey House, 
but not one honest friend to stand by me, and 
turn that man out of doors. How dare he come 
here? I thought I spoke plainly enough that 
night at Brighton.” 

She rode slowly up to the house, slipped light- 
ly out of her saddle, and led her horse round to 
the stables, just as she had led the pony in her 
happy childish days. The bright thorough-bred 
bay was as fond of her as if he had been a dog, 
and as tame. She stood by his manger caressing 
him while he ate his corn, and feeling very safe 
from Captain Carmichael’s society in the sweet 
clover-scented stable. 

She dawdled away half an hour in this manner 
before she went back to the house and ran up to 
her dressing-room. 

“If mamma sends for me now, I sha’n’t be 
able to go down,” she thought. “ He can hardly 
stay more than an hour. Qh, horror! he is a tea- 
drinker; mamma will persuade him to stop till 
five o'clock.” 

Violet dawdled over her change of dress as she 
had dawdled in the stable. She had never been 
more particular about her hair. 

“Tl have it all taken down, Phoebe,” she told 
her abigail; “I’m in no hurry.” 

“ But really, miss, it’s beautiful—” 

“ Nonsense—after a windy ride. Don’t be lazy, 
Phoebe. You may give my hair a good brushing 
while I read.” 

A tap at the door came at this moment, and 
Pheebe ran to open it. 

“Mrs. Tempest wishes Miss Tempest to come 
down to the drawing-room directly,” said a voice 
in the corridor. 

“There now, miss,” cried Phoebe, “ how lucky 
I didn’t take your hair down! It never was 
nicer.” 

Violet put on her black dress, costly and sim- 
ple as the attire Polonius recommended to his 
son. Mrs. Tempest might relieve her costume 
with what bright or delicate hues she liked. Vio- 
let had_worn nothing but black since her father’s 
death. Her sole ornaments were a pair of black 
ear-rings, and a large black enamel locket with 
one big diamond shining in the middle of it like 
an eye. This locket held the squire’s portrait, 
and his daughter wore it constantly. 

The Louis Quatorze clock on the staircase 
struck five as Violet went down. 

‘ Of course he is staying for tea,” she thought, 
with an impatient shrug of her shoulders. “He 
belongs to the tame-cat species, and has an inex- 
haustible flow of gossip, spiced with mild malev- 
oleuce. The kind of frivolous ill nature which 
says: ‘I would not do any one harm for the 
world, but one may as well think the worst of 
every body.’” 

Yes, kettle-drum was in full swing. Mrs. Sco- 
bel had come over from her tiny vicarage for 
half an hour’s chat, and was sitting opposite her 


hostess’s fire, while Captain Carmichael lounged 


with his back to the canopied chimney-piece, and 
looked benignantly down upon the two ladies. 
The Queen Anne kettle was hissing merrily over 
its spirit-lamp, the perfume of the pekoe was de- 
licious, the logs blazed cheerily in the low fire- 
place with its shining brass andirons. Not a 
repulsive picture, assuredly; yet Vixen came 
slowly toward this charmed circle, looking black 
as thunder. 

Captain Carmichael hurried forward to receive 
her. 

“ How do you do?” she said, as stiffly as a 
child brought down to the drawing-room bristling 
in newly brushed hair and a best frock; and then 
turning to her mother, she asked, curtly, “ What 
did you want with me, mamma ?”’ 

“Tt was Captain Carmichael who asked to see 
you, my dear. Won’t you have some tea ?” 

“ Thanks, no,” said Vixen, seating herself in a 
corner between Mrs. Scobel and the mantel-piece, 
and beginning to talk about the schools. 

Conrad Carmichael gave her a curious look 
from under his dark brows, and then went on 
talking to her mother. He seemed hardly dis- 
concerted by her rudeness. 

“Yes, I assure you, if it hadn’t been for the 
harriers, Brighton would have been unbearable 
after you left,” he said. “I went over to Paris 
directly the frost set in. But I don’t wonder you 
were anxious to come back to such a lovely old 
place as this.” 

“T felt it a duty to come back,” said Mrs. Tem- 
pest, with a pious air. “ But it was very sad at 
first. I never felt so unhappy in my life. I am 
getting more reconciled now. Time softens all 
griefs.” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, in a louder tone than 
before, “‘ Time is a clever horse. There is noth- 
ing he won’t beat, if you know how to ride him.” 

You'll take some tea ?”’ insinuated Mrs. Tem- 
pest, her attention absorbed by the silver kettle, 
which was just now conducting itself as spitfire- 
ishly as any blackened block-tin on a kitchen hob. 

“T can never resist it. And perhaps after tea 
you will be so good as to give me the treat you 
talked about just now.” 

“To show you the house?” said Mrs. Tempest. 
“Do you think we shall have light enough ?” 

“Abundance. An old house like this is seen 
at its best in the twilight. Don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Scobel ?” 

“Oh yes,” exclaimed Mrs. Scobel, with a live- 
ly recollection of heralbum. “‘ They who would 
see Melrose aright should see it’—I think, by- 
the-bye, Sir Walter Scott says, ‘ by moonlight.’ ” 

“ Yes, for an ancient Gothic abbey; but twi- 
light is better for a Tudor manor-house. Are 
you sure it will not fatigue you?” inquired the 
captain, with an air of solicitude, as Mrs. Tem- 
pest rose languidly. 

“No; I shall be very pleased to show you the 
dear old place. It is full of sad associations, of 
course, but I do not allow my mind to dwell upon 
them more than I can help.” 

“No,” cried Vixen, bitterly. “We go to din- 
ner parties and kettle-drums, and ge into rap- 
tures about orchids and old china, and try to cure 
our broken hearts that way.” 

“ Are you coming, Violet?” asked her mother, 
sweetly. 

“No, thanks, mamma. I am tired after my 
ride. Mrs. Scobel will help you to play cice- 
rone.” 

Captain Carmichael left the room without so 
much as a look at Violet Tempest. Yet her rude 
reception had galled him more than any cross 
that Fate had lately inflicted upon him. He had 
fancied that time would have softened her feel- 
ings toward him, that rural seclusion and the so- 
ciety of rustic nobodies would have made him 
appear at an advantage, that she would have wel- 
comed the brightness and culture of metropolitan 
life in his person. He had hoped a great deal from 
the lapse of time since their last meeting. But 
this sullen reception, this silent expression of dis- 
like, told him that Violet Tempest’s aversion was 
a plant of deep root. 

“The first woman who ever disliked me,” he 
thought. “ No wonder that she interests me 
more than other women. She is like that chest- 
nut mare that threw me six times before I got 
the better of her. Yet she proved the best horse 
I ever had, and I rode her till she hadn’t a leg 
to stand upon, and then sold her for twice the 
money she cost me. There are two conquests a 
man can make over a woman—one to make her 
love him, the other—” 

“That suit of chain-armor was worn by Sir 
Gilbert Tempest at Acre,” said the widow. “The 
plate-armor belonged to Sir Percy, who was killed 
at Barnet. Each of them was knighted before 
he was five-and-twenty years old for prowess in 
the field. The portrait over the chimney-piece is 
the celebrated Judge Tempest, who was famous 
for— Well, he did something wonderful, I know. 
Perhaps Mrs. Scobel remembers,” concluded Mrs. 
Tempest, feebly. 

“Tt was at the trial of the seven bishops,” sug- 
gested the vicar’s wife. 

“In the time of Queen Elizabeth,” assented 
Mrs. Tempest. “That one with the lace cravat 
and steel breastplate was an admiral in Charles 
the Second’s reign, and was made a baronet after 
the repulse of the Dutch fleet at Flushing. The 
baronetcy died with his son, who left only daugh- 
ters. The eldest married a Mr. Percival, who took 
the name of Tempest, and sat for the borough of — 
Perhaps Mrs. Scobel knows. I have such a bad 
memory for these things, though I have heard my 
dear husband talk about them so often.” 

Captain Carmichael looked round the great oak- 
panelled hall dreamily, and heard very little of 
Mrs. Tempest’s vague prattling about her hus- 
band’s ancestors. 

What a lovely old place! he was thinking. A 
house that would give a man importance in the 
land, supported, as it was, by an estate bringing 
in something between five and six thousand a year. 
How much military distinction, how many battles, 


must a soldier win before he could make himself 
master of such a fortune! 

“ And it needed but for that girl to like me, and 
a little gold ring would have given me the freehold 
of it all,” thought Conrad Carmichael, bitterly. 

How many penniless girls, or girls with fortunes 
so far beneath the measure of a fine gentleman's 
needs as to be useless, had been over head and 
ears in love with the elegant captain! how many 
pretty girls had tempted him by their beauty and 
winsomeness to be false to his grand principle that 
marriage meant promotion! And here was an ob- 
stinate minx who would have realized all his aima, 
and whom he felt himself able to love to distrac-. 
tion into the bargain, and, behold! some adverse 
devil had entered into her mind and made Con- 


‘rad Carmichael hateful to her. 


“ It’s like witchcraft,” he said to himself. “ Why 
should this one woman be different from all oth. 
er women? Perhaps it’s the color. That ruddy 
auburn hair, the loveliest I ever saw, means tem- 
per. But I conquered the chestnut, and I'll con- 
quer Miss Tempest—or make her smart for it.” 


“ A handsome music-gallery, is it not ?” said the 


widow. “The carved balustrade is generally ad- 
mired.” 

Then they went into the dining-room, and look- 
ed at about a dozen large dingy pictures of the 
Italian school, which a man who knew any thing 
about art would have condemned at a glance. 
Fine examples of brown varnish, all of them. 
Thence to the library, lined with books, which 
nobody had opened for a generation—Livy, Gib- 
bon, Hume, Burke, Smollett, Plutarch, Thomson. 
These sages, clad in shiny brown leather and gild- 


-ing, made as good a lining for the walls as any 


thing else, and gave an air of snugness to the 
room in which the family dined when there was 
nocompany. They came presently to the squire's 
den, at the end of a corridor. 

“That was my dear husband’s study,” sighed 
Mrs. Tempest. “It looks south, into the rose 
garden, and is one of the prettiest rooms in the 
house. But we keep it locked, and I think Vio- 
let has the key.” 

“ Pray don’t let Miss Tempest be disturbed. I 
have seen quite enough to know what a delight- 
ful house you have—all the interest of days that 
are gone, all the luxuries of to-day. I think that 
blending of past and present is most fascinating. 
I should never be a severe restorer of antiquity, 
or refuse to sit in a chair that wasn’t undeniably 
Gothic.” 

“ Ah,” sighed the vicar’s wife, who was an ad- 
vanced disciple in the school of Eastlake, “ but 
don’t you think every thing should be in har- 
mony? . If I were as rich as Mrs. Tempest, I 
wouldn’t have so much as a tea-pot that was not 
strictly Tudor.” 

“Then I'm afraid you'd have to go without a 
tea-pot, and drink your tea out of a tankard,”’ re- 
torted Captain Carmichael. 

“ At any rate, I would be as Tudor as I could be.” 

“ And not have a brass bedstead, a spring mat- 
tress, or a coal-scuttle in your house,” said the 
captain. “My dear madan, it is all very well to 
be medizval in matters ecclesiastic, but home 
comforts must not be suppressed in the pursuit 
of the esthetic, or a modern luxury discarded be- 
cause it looks like an anachronism.” 

Mrs. Scobel was delighted with Captain Car- 
michael. He was just the kind of man to succeed 
in a rustic community. His quiet self-assurance 
set other people at their ease. He carried with 
him an air of life and movement, as if he were 
the patentee of a new pleasure. 

“ My husband would be so pleased to see you 
at the vicarage, if you are staying any time in the 
neighborhood,” she said. 

But after this little gush of friendliness she re- 
flected that there could not be much sympathy be- 
tween the man of society and her Anglican parson ; 
and that it was she, and not Ignatius Scobel, who 
would be glad to see Captain Carmichael at the 
vicarage. 

“J shall be charmed,” he replied. “I never 
was so delighted with any place as your Forest. 
It is a new world to me. I hate myself for hav- 
ing lived in d so long without knowing this 
beautiful corner of the land. I am gy ener 
my old chief, Colonel Pryke, at Warham 

and I am only here for a few days.” 

“ But you are coming to my dinner party ?” said 
Mrs. Tempest. 

“That is a pleasure I can not deny myself. 

“ And you will come and see our church and 
sehools ?” said Mrs. Scobel. 

“T shall be more than pleased. I passed your 

retty little church, I think, on my way here. 
There was a tin tea—a bell ringing—” 

“ For vespers,” explained Mrs. Scobel. 

The exploration of the house took a _ time, 
conducted in this somewhat desultory daw- 
dling manner ; but the closing in of night and the 
sound of the dinner gong gave the signal for Cap- 
tain Carmichael’s departure. 

Mrs. Tempest would have liked to ask him to 
dinner; but she had an idea that Violet might 
make herself objectionable, and refrained from 
this exercise of hospitality. He was coming to 
the great dinner. He would see her dress with 
the feather trimming, which was really prettier 
than Worth’s masterpiece, or, at any rate, newer, 
though it only came from Madame Theodore, of 
Bruton Street. Sustained by this reflection, she 
parted with him quite aontte lly 


CHAPTER 

(HE WAS WORTHY TO BE LOVED FOR A LIFETIME.” 

Conrap Carmicnart had come to the New For- 
est with his mind resolved upon one of two things. 
He meant to marry Violet Tempest, or her mother. 
If the case was quite hopeless with the daughter, 
he would content himself with winning the lesser 
prize; and though Vanity whispered that there 
was no woman living he might not win for him- 
self if he chose to be sufficiently patient and per 
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covering, instinct told him that Violet frankly 
detested him. 

“ After all,” argued Worldly Wisdom, . the al- 
ternative is not to be despised. The widow is 
somewhat rococo—an old-fashioned jewel kept 
in cotton-wool, and brought out on occasions to 
shine with a factitious brilliancy—but she is still 
pretty. She is ductile, amiable, weak toa degree 
that promises a husband the sovereign dominion. 
Why break your heart for this fair devil of a 
daughter, who looks capable, if offended, of any 
thing in the way of revenge, from a horsewhip to 
slow poison? Are a pair of brown eyes and a 
coronal of red gold hair worth all this wasted 
assion ?” 

“ But the daughter is the greater catch,” urged 
Ambition. “The dowager’s jointure is well 
enough, and she has the Abbey House and gar- 
dens for her life, but Violet will be mistress of 
the estate when she comes of age. As Violet’s 
husband, your position would be infinitely better 
than it-could be as her step-father. Unhappily, 
the cantankerous minx has taken it into her head 
to-dislike you.” 

“Stay!” interjected the bland voice of Vanity ; 
“may not this dislike be only an assumption, a 
mask for some deeper feeling? There are girls 
who show their love in that way. Do not be in 
a hurry to commit yourself to the mother until 
you have made yourself quite sure about the 


daughter.” 


Mrs. Tempest’s dinner party was a success. It 
introduced Captain Carmichael to all that was 
hest in the surrounding society; for although in 
Switzerland he had seemed very familiar with the 
best people in the Forest, in Hampshire he ap- 
peared almost a stranger to them. It was gener- 
ally admitted, however, that the captain was an 
acquisition and a person to be cultivated. He 
sang a French comic song almost as well as Mon- 
sieur De Roseau, recited a short American poem, 
which nobody had ever heard before, with telling 
force. He was at home upon every subject, from 
orchids to steam-ploughs, from ordnance to light 
literature. A man who sang so well, talked so 
well, looked so well, and behaved so well could 
not be otherwise than welcome in county society. 
Before the evening was over Captain Carmichael 
had been offered three hunters for the next day’s 
run, and had been asked to write in four albums. 

Violet did not honor him with so much as a 
look after the one cold recognition of his first 
appearance in the drawing-room. It was a party 
of more than twenty people, and she was able to 
keep out of his way without obvious avoidance of 
him. He was stung, but had no right to be of- 
fended, 

He took Mrs. Scobel in to dinner, and Mrs. Sco- 
bel played the accompaniment of his song, being 
a clever little woman, able to turn her hand to 
any thing. He would have preferred to be told 
off to some more important matron, but was not 
sorry to be taken under Mrs. Scobel’s wing. She 
would be useful to him, no doubt, in the future— 
a social Iris, to fetch and carry for him between 
Beechdale and the Abbey House. 

“Do you know that I am quite in love with 
vour Forest ?” he said to Mrs. Tempest, standi 
in front of the ottoman where that lady sat with 
two of her particular friends—‘“ so much so that 
I am actually in treaty for Captain Hawbuck’s 
I and mean to stay here till the end of the 

unting.” 

Every body knew Captain Hawbuck’s cottage 
—a verandaed box of a house on the slope of 
the hill above Beechdale. 

“Tm afraid you'll find the drawing-room chim- 
ney smoke,” said a lady in sea-green. “ Poor Mrs. 
Hawbuck was a martyr to that chimney.” 

“What does a bachelor want with a drawing- 
room? If there is one sitting-room in which I 
can burn a good fire, I shall be satisfied. The 
stable is in very fair order.” 

“The Hawbucks kept a pony-carriage,” assent- 
ed the sea-green lady, 

“If Mrs. Hawbuck accepts my offer, I shall 
send for my horses next week,” said the captain. 
_ Mrs. Tempest blushed. Her life had flowed 
in so gentle and placid a current that the fresh- 
ness of her soul had not worn off, and at nine- 
and-thirty she was able to blush. There was 
something so significant in Captain Carmichael’s 
desire to establish himself at Beechdale that she 
could not help feeling fluttered by the fact. It 
might be on Violet’s account, of course, that he 
came; yet Violet and he had never got on very 
well together. 

“Poor fellow!” she thought, blandly; “if he 
for a moment supposes that any thing would 
oe me tO marry again, he is egregiously mis- 

aken,.” 

And then she looked round the lovely old room, 
brightened by a crowd of well-dressed people, and 
thought that next to being Edward Tempest’s 
wife, the best thing in life was to be Edward 
Tempest’s widow. 

“Dear Edward!” she mused; “how 
that we should miss him so little to-night !” 

It had been with every one as if the aquire 
had never lived. Politeness exacted this ignor- 
ing of the past, no doubt: but the thing had 
been so easily done! The noble presence, the 
jovial laugh, the friendly smile, were gone, and 
no one seemed conscious of the void—no one 
hut Violet, who looked round the room once, 
when conversation was liveliest, with a pale, in- 
dignant face, resenting this forgetfulness. 

“I wish papa’s ghost would come in at that 
door and scare his hollow-hearted friends,” she 
Said to herself; and she felt as if it would hard- 
ly have been a surprise to her to see the door 
“pen slowly and that familiar figure appear. 

“Well, Violet,” Mrs. Tempest said, sweetly, 
When the guests were gone, “ how do you think 
it all went off 

“It of course meant the dinner party. 
“T suppose, according to the nature of such 


things, it was all right and proper,” Vixen an- 


swered, coldly ; “ but I should think it must have 
been intensely painful to you, mamma.” 

Mrs. Tempest sighed. She had always a large 
selection of sighs in stock, suitable to every oc- 
casion. 

“I should have felt it much worse if I had sat 
in my old place,” she said; “but sitting at the 
middle of the table instead of at the end made 
it less painful. And I really think it’s better 
style. How did you like the new arrangement 
of the glasses ?” 

“T didn’t notice any thing new.” 

“My dear Violet, you are frightfully unobserv- 
ant.” 

“No, I am not,” answered Vixen, quickly. 
“My eyes are keen enough, believe me.” 

Mrs. Tempest felt uncomfortable. She began 
to think that, after all, it might be a comfortable 
thing to have a companion—as a fender between 
herself and Violet. A perpetually present Miss 
Jones or Smith would ward off these unpleasant- 
nesses. 

There are occasions, however, on which a po- 
sition must be faced boldly—in proverbial phrase, 
the bull must be taken by the horns. And here, 
Mrs. Tempest felt, was a bull which must be so 
encountered. She knew that her poor little hands 
were too feeble for the office; but she told her- 
self that she must make the heroic attempt. 

“ Violet, why have you such a rooted dislike 
to Captain Carmichael ?” 

“Why is my hair the color it is, mamma, or 
why are my eyes brown instead of blue? If you 
could answer my question, I might be able to an- 
swer yours. Nature made me what I am, and 
nature has implanted a hatred of Captain Car- 
michael in my mind.” 

“Do you not think it wrong to hate any one— 
the very word hate was considered unladylike 
when I was a girl—without cause ?” 

“T have cause to hate him, good cause, suffi- 
cient cause. I hate all self-seekers and adven- 
turers.” 

“You have no right to call him one or the 
other.” 

“Have I not? What brings him here but the 
pursuit of his own interest? Why does he plant 
himself at our door as if he were come to besiege 
atown? Do you mean to say, mamma, that you 
can be so blind as not to see what he wants ?” 

“ He has come for the hunting.” 

“Yes, but not to hunt our foxes or our stags. 
He wants a rich wife, mamma. And he thinks 
that you or I will be foolish enough to marry 
him.” ‘ 

“There would be nothing unnatural in his en- 
tertaining some idea of that kind about you,”’ re- 
plied Mrs. Tempest, with a sudden assertion of 
matronly pride. “ But for him to think of me in 
that light would be too absurd. I must be some 
years—perhaps four or five years—his senior, to 
begin with.” 

“Oh, he would forgive you that ; he would not 
mind that.” 

“And he ought to know that I should never 
dream of marrying again.” 

“ He ought, if he had any idea of what is right 
and noble in a woman,” answered Vixen. “ But 
be has not. He has no ideas that do not begin 
and end in himself and his own advantage. He 
sees you here with a handsome house, a good in- 
come, and he thinks that he can persuade you to 
marry him.” 

“Volet, you must know that I shall never 


marry. 

“T hope I do know it. But the world ought to 
know it too. People ought not to be allowed to 
whisper and smile and look significant, as I saw 
some of them do to-night when Captain Car- 
michael was hanging over your chair. You ought 
not to encourage him, mamma. It is a treason 
against my father to have that man here.” 

Here was a bull that required prompt and se- 
vere handling, but Mrs. Tempest felt her powers 
inadequate to the effort. 

“T am surprised at you, Violet!” she exclaim- 
ed: “as if I did not know as well as you what is 
due to my poor Edward—as if I should do any 
thing to compromise my own dignity. Is it to 
encourage a man to ask him to a dinner party 
when he happens to be visiting in the neighbor- 
hood? Can I forbid Captain Carmichael to take 
the Hawbucks’ cottage ?” 

“No; you have gone too far already. You 
gave him too much encouragement in Switzerland 
and at Brighton. He has attached himself to us 
like a limpet to a rock. You will not easily get 
rid of him, unless you let him see that you under- 
stand and despise him.” 

“TI see nothing despicable in him, and I am 
not going to insult him at your bidding,” an- 
swered the widow, tremulous with anger. “I do 
not believe him to be a schemer or an adven- 
turer. He is a gentleman by birth, education, 
profession. It is a supreme insolence on your 
part to speak of him as you do. What can you 
know of the world? How can you judge and 
measure a man like Captain Carmichael—a girl 
like you, hardly out of the nursery? It is too 
absurd. And understand at once and forever, 
Violet, that I will not be hectored or lectured in 
this manner, that I will not be dictated to, or 
taught what i# good taste in my own house. This 
is to be my own house, you know, as long as I 
live.” 

“Yes, unless you give it a new master,” said 
Violet, gravely. ‘“‘ Forgive me if I have been too 
vehement, mamma. It is my love that is bold. 
Whom have I in this world to love now except 
you? And when'l see you in danger—when I see 
the softness of your nature— Dear mother, there 
are some instincts that are stronger than reason. 
There are some antipathies which are implanted 
in us for warnings. Remember what a happy 
life you led-with my dear father—his goodness, 
his overflowing generosity, his noble heart. There 
is no man worthy to succeed him, to live in his 
house. Dear mother, for pity’s sake—” 

She was kneeling at her mother’s feet, clinging 


will be added. 


to her hands, her voice half choked with sobs. 
Mrs. Tempest began to cry too. 

“My dearest Violet, how can you be so fool- 
ish? My love, don’t cry. I tell you that I shall 
never marry again—never. Not if I were asked 
to become a countess. My heart is true to your 
dear father ; it always will be. Iam almost sor- 
ry that I consented to these scarlet bows on my 
dress, but the feather trimming looked so heavy 
without them, and Theodore’s eye for color is 
perfect. My dear child, be assured I shall carry 
his image with me to my grave.” 

“ Dear mother, that is all Task. Be as happy 
as you can, but be true to him. He was worthy 
to be loved for a lifetime; not to be put off with 
half a life, half a heart.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A journal of science has been 
undertaken by Mr. 8. E. Cassino, of Salem, and 
will be published fortnightly under the title of 
Science News. he form is octavo, with double 
columns, somewhat like the Atlantic Monthly. 
It is edited by Mesers. W. C. Wycxkorr and Er- 
NEST INGERSOLL, the former well known as the 
science editor for many years of the New York 
Tribune, the latter as having charge of the zoo- 
logical department of the New York Country 
and other periodicals. The object is to make 
prompt announcements of all discoveries of 
physical and natural science, for which purpose 
arrangements have been made ead- 
ing men of this country and Europe to furnish 
early information of their investigations. 
Notices of books are included in the scope of 
the work, and a department of Notes and Queries 


During the past few years the use of Persian 
or Dalmatian insect powder, prepared from the 
various species of pyrethrum, as P. carneum and 
P. roseum, for the purpose of destroying nox- 
ious insects, has greatly increased, and the prod- 
uct, estimated by pounds ten years ago, has since 
been raised to as many tons. The plant is re- 
lated to the camomile. Extensive plantations 
are now cultivated in various parts of Europe, 
Germany especially; and quite recently a large 
industry in this connection has been established 
in California, the product of which proves pe- 
culiarly efficient, and will probably in time su- 
persede the imported article. 

The preparation, as occurring in the trade, is 
in the form of a fine yellowish powder, and is 
especially efficient in the destruction of roaches, 
bed-bugs, andants. Burned so as to make a not 
unpleasant smudge, it stupefies the mosquitoes 
cot flies in a room, and prevents their annoying 
the occupants. The precise nature of the influ- 
ence exerted upon the insect world, while not 
affecting man in any manner, has been a prob- 
lem. Professor HaGEer considers this to be due 
to two substances: the first, a body related to 
trimethylamine, present in the flowers of the 
plants in combination with an acid; and the 
other, the more important and active part, the 
resinous dust from the petals, together with the 

rickly pollen. The trimethylamine component 
fs difficult of isolation, and has been hitherto 
obtained only in small quantities and associated 
with an acid. Moistening this with potash, and 
holding a fly over it, it exhibits convulsive mo- 
tions. The dry powder appears to be more effi- 
cient than the tincture. 


Professor ROBERT HARKNESS, yay, the 
chair of natural history in Queen’s College, Cork, 
died on the 4th of October, at the age of fifty. 


We not long ago announced the discovery of 
a second and perfect specimen of the fossil bird 
of Solenhofen, the Archaopleryz, and the fact 
that it had been sold by its discoverer for a round 
price. We are now informed that it was pur- 
chased by Dr. Foicer for the Museum of the 
Freie Deutsche Hochstift, for the sum of nearly 
$9000—perhaps the highest price ever given ‘or 
a specimen of natural history. 


The annual report of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, exhibiting its o 
erations, expenditures, and condition for 1877, 
has been published by the government printer. 
This presents a satisfactory account of the work 
of the Institution, which bears so important a 
part in the scientific work of the day. 

Among the more meme components of 
the volume is a chronological list of the princi- 
pe explorations, government and otherwise, 248 
n number, from the year 1850 to 1877, that have 
contributed to the resources of the National 
Museum. 

The most important article in the appendix is 
one upon color-blindness in its relations to ac- 
cidents by rail and sea, translated from the Swed- 
ish, by Professor HotmGren. Numerous orig- 
inal communications in regard to the archeology 
of North America, from correspondents of tlie 
Smithsonian Institution, and the translation of 
a paper by Dr. A. WEISMANN on the change of 
the Mexican axolotl to an amblystoma, are also 
given, together with a number of short memoirs 
on meteorological subjects from foreign sourcgs, 
translated by Professor ABBE. 


Among other interesting discoveries made 
during the t summer in the fossils of Kansas 
is that of the epidermis of a large fossi) lizard, 
believed to have been twenty-five feet in length. 
The body was covered with scales like those of 
a snake, the indications of which are perfect in 
their minutest feature. The scales are said to be 
a very little smaller than those of the pruirie rat- 
tlesnake. 


The waters in the vicinity of wharves and har- 
bors where ballast is dumped from vessels have 
long been favorite collecting grounds for botan- 
ists, in view of the many species of exotic plants 
which are found growing in the neighborhood, 
some of which, from time to time, extend their 
boundaries far and wide, and become occasion- 
ally veritable pests. Some years ago Mr. Av- 
BREY H. Situ, of Philadelphia, published a 
catalogue of the plants of this kind seen in the 
vicinity of that city, the number being subse- 
quently increased by specimen-gatherers to 135 
species. Mr. Mour, of Mobile, found sixty-four 
species about the ballast grounds of Pensacola, 
and recent examination in the vicinity of New 


York furnishes the occasion for a communica- 
tion to the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical 
Club. Some of the plants are supposed to have 
come from the seeds received in the city refuee, 
but a considerable portion are unquestionably 
from foreign ballast, the total number enumer- 
ated in this preliminary article by Mr. ADDISON 
BROWN amounting to sixty-three species. 


The process of mechanical refrigeration for the 
purpose of cooling beer and of preserving meats 


tion is being paid, as it has the great advantage 
of availability in tropical countries where ice 
can not be obtained, and where the operation of 
the conversion of water into ice for cooling pur- 
poses is far from economical. An additional ad- 
vantage of these methods for preserving food is 
found in the fact that, whereas ‘he atmosphere 
cooled by ice is, in most of the processes, satu- 
rated with moisture, so that, though there ma 
be no actual putrefaction, there is a strong rm 
dation and acidification, in which the meats be- 
come sour and unfit for food, and a copious de- 
velopment of fungus growth is not unfrequently 
by the mechanical method the air 
s ke 


tion for the accomplishment of the object in 
view. 

Several French inventions, as those of TELLIER 
and CarRE, have been made useof, and with very 
considerable success, especially in bringing meats 
from Buenos Ayres. It has recently been an- 
nounced, however, that the device of Messrs. 
COLEMAN & BELL, of Glasgow, marks a very 
important advance in the way of efficiency and 
economy of space, and gives reason to believe 
that before long it will be employed on a large 
scale in the fitting up of vessels now crossing 
the Atlantic with fresh meats. 

The special feature of the apparatus consists 
in a series of air-compressing cylinders, with ar- 
rangements for cooling the compressed air by 
means of currents or jets of water, with devices 
for abstracting all the moisture from the air 
while in its condensed state. By the subsequent 
expansion of the air the atmosphere is rendered 
very dry and cold, and penetrates into every part 
of the room and through all the animal matter, 
keeping it at a moderate temperature, and for 
an indefinite period, the thermometer indicating 
generally from 34° to 37° F. Actual freezing is 
not considered desirable, although this can be 
accomplished if necessary. 

It is supposed that by this process meats can 
be kept perfectly fresh and sound for at least six 
weeks. The apparatus occupies but little space 
—not more than one-fifth of the bulk of the ice 


It is driven by means of a small engine of low 
nig In one experiment a quantity of Amer- 
can fresh beef, in quarters, Was suspended in 
the refrigerating chamber, in the hot weather of 
the past summer, for a period of twelve days. 
This was subsequently cut up and exposed for 
sale, and was considered to be worth at least two 
cents per pound more than meat of the same 
quality kept by any other process. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Drip you attend the church fair last night,?” asked 
a minister of one of the male members of his congre- 
gation. ‘Yea, Sir.” ‘I didn’t see you there,” said a 
sharp-eyed deacon; “‘I saw you by the outer door at 
closing-up time.” “Well, I attended two of ’em 
home.” 


A kind father—a man well-to-do—took his sick son 
to the doctor last week, and told him if he could cure 
the my! for leas than the cost of a funeral to go ahead, 
but if he couldn’t, the youth must take his chances. 


An appreciative mind can throw a world of pathos 
into a very ordinary statement. ‘“ Yes,” said she, lean- 
ing over the fence, in communion with a neighbor, 
“she is dead. She died just as she had got torn up to 
clean house. It is terrible.” 

A Syracnse man calls his wife “‘ Poor Rule,” because 
- won't work more than one way, and usually not 
that. 


“Take away woman,” asks a writer, “‘and what 
would followt’ Wewould. Give us something hard 
next time. 


Editors like brevity; but a man who was recently 
hanged in Indiana suited them too well. He made no 
remarks about heaven, but nodded to the preacher and 
said, “‘ I'll see you later ;” and then the drop fell. 


Which is better, to die eating or di-et ? : 


“Is this the Adams Honse ?” asked a stranger ofa 
Bostonian. ‘ Yes,” was the reply, “it's Adam's house 
until you get to the roof; then it’s eaves.” 


The other night at a church fair a man insisted on 
being presented with a chromo because he found an 
oyster in a stew he ordered. ; 


- Some of the most conspicuous charms of young men 
nowadays are those on their watch chains. 


Who said the seasons did not play euchre? Sam- 
mer passes, and autumn makes it next. 


Sone: Restaurant. 
Tramp (after finishing @ hearty meal, to proprietor). 
“ Well, Sir, I am mee 
Paoraizror. “R ! what for?” 
Tramp (placidly). * Ready to be kick 


ut, Sir.” 
Tableau. 


betes A man insist on strefzhtening an invisible 
ed en he knows that it alwéys straightens him in- 
- ? 


The Washington Capital was evidently driven to ex- 
tremities when it said, “‘ A foot should be waked up at 
once, because the sole that slumbereth is in danger of 
finding torment at the last.” 


A French paper reports a murder trial in which a 
witness testified that he hefird two pistol-shots on the 
staircase and sent his wife to see what was the matter. 
“You did not go up stairs yourself?” “No, Sir; I 
was afraid of the revolver.” 


We are most paradoxical creatures. We use blotting- 
paper to keep from blotting paper. 


“Find out your child's specialty,” is the urgent ad- 
vice of a phrenologist. A ton man says: “We 
have tried this, and find it not so easy. Sometimes 
rock-candy seems to be the favorite, and then again 
there is a marked tendency to taffy.” . 


A gentleman in New Orleans was agreeably eur- 
P to find CF turkey served up for his din- 
ner, and inqui of his servant how it was obtained. 
“Why, Sir,” replied Sambo, “dat turkey has been 

So dis mo 


on our fence tree nights. 
seize him for de rent ob de fence.” 


that would be required for the same purpose. 


and vegetables is one to which increasing atten- 


pt perfectly dry, and in much better condi- . 
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THE FIELD OF SMOKE. : Burk 


REPUBLIQVE FRANCAISE TO M. GAMBETTA. “ Monsi duels for calling each 
other names—just thi — co" ol onsieur, you must not set such a bad example to Republics. If American Statesmen should fight 
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SUABIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


No portion of Europe is richer in relics of a 
glorious past than that part of Germany which 
was once the wealthy and prosperous duchy of 
Suabia. Reduced now to little more than a name, 
and parcelled out between the two modern king- 
doms of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, with little 
political importance and no great wealth to boast 
of, yet in olden time it was the cradle of the great 
GHIBELLINE family, its chiefs exercised authority 
vytr the whole country around, and its capital 

48 one of the great commercial centres of the 
world. At one time Suabia was the centre of 
rerman art as represented by the Ho seins, 
and while its architects 
net only filled their own land with stately and 
magnificent buildings, of which the cathedrals of 
Augsburg and Ulm alone would serve to immor- 


{ 


talize them, but were sent for to erect the dis- 
tant cathedrals of Milan and Prague, and even 
portions of the great monastery of Subiaco. 
Among the many marvels of architectural art 
to be found in Suabia none are more imposing 
than those of Augsburg, whose history, much of 
which may be read in its monuments, dates back 
to the days of the Casars. The foundation of 
Augsburg was the “colony” planted by the Em- 
peror Avevstvus after the conquest of the Vin- 
delici, probably on the site of the former residence 
of that people. It was called Augusta Vindeli- 
corum, from whence comes the present name. 
It became the capital of the province of Rhetia, 
was laid waste by the Huns in the fifth century, 
and afterward made part of the dominion of the 
Frankish kings. In the war of CHARLEMAGNE 
with TuassiLo of Bavaria it was again destroyed. 
After the division of CHaRLEMAGNE’sS empire it 
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came under the Duke of Suabia, but becoming 
rich by commerce, it was able to purchase grad- 
ually many privileges, and finally became a free 
city of the empire. After this it rose to greater 
prosperity than ever, reaching the summit of its 
importance by the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
cury. All throughout the city may be seen evi- 
dences of the great wealth of the inhabitants 
and the interest felt in art during these the palmy 
days of its existence. 

The first sketch of our group, illustrative of 
Suabian architecture, gives a view of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of Augsburg, the Maximilian 
Strasse. The large building on the right is the 
Rathhaus, while just beyond is seen the lofty 
“ Perlacher Thurm,” over three hundred and fifty 
feet in height. The Maximilian Strasse, more 
than a mile in length, is lined on both sides with 
ancient houses decorated with fresco paintings 


embracing a great variety of subjects, ranging 
from portraits of emperors, electors, and bishops 
to pictures of imperial diets, great battles, and 
other matters of national pride. Augsburg was 
celebrated for its bronze-work during the Middle 
Ages, and fine examples of skill in treating this 
metal are to be seen in the three magnificent 
fountains which adorn the Maximilian Strasse, 
and the splendid shields and trophies which or- 
nament the gables of the Rathhaus and other 
public buildings. The cathedral of Augsburg, 
though not a very grand specimen of architect- 
ure, contains much that is interesting, and is rich 
in art treasures of the earlier Suabian school. 
Fine paintings are to be seen over the altars by 
the elder Hot ser, Zerrstoom, and Martin Scuén. 
The nave is also worthy of attention, being in the 
very earliest Romanesque style, and entered by 
bronze doors covered with bass-reliefs which rep- 
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resent scenes from the Scriptures, and were exe- 
cuted in 1063. The cathédral is lighted by win- 
dows retaining their ancient stained glass of the 
same date, undoubtedly the very earliest exam- 
ples. of this art now in existence. About five 
miles from Augsburg is Friedberg, a picturesque 
old towti, With an old castle and a beautiful pil- 
crimage church. This is represented in our sec- 
ond sketch. It is a delightful place of worship 
upon a hot summer day, as the arches supporting 
the roof are quite open, so that the part appropri- 
ated to the congregation has neither walls nor 
doors*hor windows. 

Swabisch Gmiind is a beautifully situated town 
in a romantic valley about twenty miles from 
Stuttgart. Itis singularly picturesque in appear- 
ance; being surrounded with walls and towers, and 
has fourteen churches. The population at the 
present time numbers little more than 5000. The 
principal church is a very imposing building, and 
is celebrated from the fact that it was designed by 
Prrer ARLER, ihe well-known architect of Milan 
Cathedral. Its lofty and noble interior bears a 
certain resemblance to the great Italian structure. 
The tower has never been built, and the bells are 
hung in a picturesque isolated building, which was 
intended to be temporary, but which has served 
its purpose for 500 years. This structure serves 
as a wonderful example of the excellence of PETER 
ARLER'S building, being only of timber covered 
with tiles. A view of this temporary tower, with 
the great church in the distance, is given in our 
third sketch. The building on the left is the 
front of St. John’s Church—an interesting exam- 
ple of Romanesque architecture. 

It is a remarkable fact in connection with many 
of these churches in Suabia that the Protestants 
and Catholics both hold their services in them at 
different hours of the day. Although this part 
of Germany is regarded as the early home of the 


Reformation, and has become memorable for the 


Augsburg Confession, vet little change seems to 
have taken place in the religious views of the 
people since the sixteenth century. The same 
towns and villages that were then Protestant 
are so still, and those which upheld the ancient 
religion do so to this day; thus Ulm, Stuttgart, 
and Esslingen are for the most part Protestant, 
while Augsburg, Rottenburg, and Gmiind are for 
the most part Catholic. There is, however, a cu- 
rious feature about the Catholics of Suabia, and 
that is the absence of ceremonial and ritual from 
their church services. An English writer, in no- 
ticing this fact, says: “ After being present at a 
high mass in Belgium, and witnessing the elab- 
orate ceremonial and very dramatic style of music 
there in vogue, or attending the same service in 
Cologne Cathedral, Aix-la-Chapelle, or, above all, 
Ratisbon, with their more simple and dignified 
ritual and noble ecclesiastical music, one is quite 
startled at the contrast here presented. It is 
true, the church is full of altars, statues, and pic- 
tures, and candles are lighted upon the altars; 
but all these will be found in the Protestant 
churches of Suabia as well. But what most as- 
tonishes one is to hear the whole congregation 
bawling endless hymns, in the German language, 
to the very same tunes as those used in the Meth- 
odist chapels in England, while sometimes a mem- 
ber of the congregation will read out each verse 
of the hymn before it is sung, as was the custom 
many years ago in very primitive village churches 
in England.” 

Our fourth sketch shows the singular little 
church at St. Salvator, remarkable for being cut 
out of the solid rock,-and the three remaining 
drawings relate to the interesting old town of 
Esslingen. Originally founded in 1216 by the 
last GHIBELLINE emperor, Freperick the Second, 
it grew at one time to be among the most impor- 
tant of the free imperial cities. At present the 
population numbers about 14,000. A portion of 
the old walls of the city still remains, and there 
are three churches. That of St. Dionysius, shown 
in our fifth sketch, has two picturesque towers, 
connected with a bridge. It is a most interesting 
huilding, and has some fine stained glass in its 
windows and a richly carved rood-screen. In the 
last two sketches our readers will see the curious 
old fountain ai Esslingen, and a very old bridge. 
upon which stands a ruined and desecrated chapel. 


ARE YOU GOING TO 
DO ABOUT IT?” 


Brcatse the penalties of physiological laws 
are not executed speedily, some fancy they are 
void.. But when the system breaks down, and 
almost hopeless complications arise, which the 
family physician, by reason of his limited experi- 
ence, fails to relieve, the pertinency of the above 
inquiry is apparent. Many remedies have heen 
specially prepared for these cases, and many phy- 
siclans are bidding for their patronage. As before 
making a purchase of land,a“ search” is required, 
and the title carefully examined, so invalids should 
carefully investigate the claims of any physician 
offering to treat chronie diseases, Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Medicines are well known, and have ef- 
fected muny cures where eminent physicians 
have failed, vet to accommodate surgical and 
complicated cases, and those desirous of being 
restored speedily, Dr. Prence has erected an ele- 
vant sanitarium, at a cost of nearly half a million 
dollars, No institution in the world offers ad- 
jantages superior to those found in this estab- 
jishment. Half a score of physicians are in at- 
tendance, several of whom have been prominently 
connected with leading American and European 
hospitals.” Every improved facility for hasten- 
ing a@ cure that a liberal expenditure of money 
could secure can here be found. Before fully 
deciding where to go, address Invalids’ and Tour- 
ists’ Hotel, for circular.-—[ Com. | 


“WHAT 


At Katpennere’s factory the most elegant assort- 
ment of Ivory Toilet goods can be had — Brushes, 
Combs, Necklaces, etc. 125 Fulton Street, near Nas- 
sau, N.Y. City.—[Com.]} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


‘*By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
“yen the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has pro our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We ma many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves wel fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” — See article in the Civil 
Service Gaz 


ette. 
Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


Finest in United States. 


JAPANESE 


Ancient and Modern, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In immense variety, recently received from our house 
* in Japan, and now on exhibition. 


MOMOTARO SATO & CO., 


38 Fulton Street, New York City. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODO 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 


still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Meerschaum Goods, Amber Articles, 
Cigar-Holders,and Smokers’ Articles, 
Wholesgle and Retail, at the Manu- 
factoryof F. J. KALDENBERG, 
125 ‘Fulton S8t., New York, 
near Nassau St. Send for Price-Lists, 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


OUT EXTRA COST A BEAUTIFUL 


y Oscar Marshall, Manager, 245 Broadwa 


| | An immense Deacri 
FREE FREE . FREE * tive Catalogue of om. 
ls, 3Ong Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, 
er Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, 
Playing Card »9ks on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 
ming,| raughts,Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequalled 
and unattainable elsewhere. Mailed free upon applica- 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose St., N. Y. 
Manufacturer of 
C. STERR, of | 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 


THE AUTOMATIC 

HOLDER IS THE EYE-GLASS 
Safest device for carrying glasses. No breaking, no en- 
tanglement of cord, as it is reeled up when not used. Is 
handy and warranted. Mailed for 25c. Circulars free. 


Kerrouaw & McDovaatt, M’f’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 


Self- Inker BES ” Ss 
GA 2x3 in. 100 Long 
Roller, Ink, Regleta, Leads, Type 
Cards, and Outside Case—all for @5. 
6 Laroer Sizes. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 60 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 


KEEP. vour bird in health and song by usin SING- 
For sale y 


ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPE 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., 


9 Beautiful Christmas and New-Year Cards. As- 


sorted designs, with name el tly printed, 10c. 
Sent in a neat case. TURNER & €0., , Mass. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 
BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, BRICKDUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


FOR THE SKIN 


AS A WASH FOR THE COMPLEXION, HAS 
NO EQUAL. IT I8 DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 
COOLING AND SOOTHING PROPERTIES, RE- 
MOVING TAN, SUNBURN, FRECKLES, RED- 
NESS AND ROUGHNESS OF THE SKIN, ETC.; 
CURING OHAPPED HANDS, AND ALLAYING 
THE IRRITATION CAUSED BY THE BITES 
OF AND OTHER ANNOYING LIN 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner 9th Street, 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 
CLOAKS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, IN EVERY STYLE 
AND MATERIAL. 


SUITS 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN—THE NEWEST 
AND MOST ELEGANT STYLES. 


CLOTHS 
AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR MAKING UP. 


FURS, 


CIRCULAR LININGS, MUFFS AND BOAS, AND 
TRIMMINGS (very cheap). 


UNDERWEAR, 
THE BEST MADE AND CHEAPEST IN THE CITY. 
TRIMMINGS, 


FRINGES, AND BUTTONS, IN ENDLESS VA- 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Hovsr, 
600 & 602 Broadway, 
NEW YORE, 


Rerart Hovsg, 
34 & 36 East St., 
Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


im French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


EPILEPSY (OR FITS). 


We have discovered a perfect specific for that dire- 
ful malady, Epilepsy. It has cured cases given u 
by distinguished physicians, after the Bromides 

l other wn remedies had failed. Price, one dollar 
oes bottle; but a trial bottle will be sent to any ad- 


formation, see circulars. Address, giving f - 
son and frequency of fits. e — 


VERMONT STREET PHARMACY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GOODS, wholesale and 
27 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009, 


BEDSTEADS. 


Desirable for style and preferable 
for cleanliness. A variety of New 


Designs. 
W.T.& J. MERSEREAU, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
321 BROADWAY. 


To the Editor: Srn:— 
Please inform your readers thet I 
have a positive remedy for the cure 
ofthe above disease, and that by its 


use in my practice I have cured thousands of cases of the worst 
kind and oflong standing, and will give 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for a case it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong 
is my faith, I willsend 


ONE BOTTLE FREE, 


together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferers 

me, giving thelr name, express and P.O. address. Please 

this letter to any one you may know who 
th this terrible disease, and og Respectfully yours, 

DR. H. C. ROOT, 143 PEARL N. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 
By W. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. IIL Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
t@™ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemsroxe Fetripex. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AN ELEGANT IMPORTED VIOLIN 


wEor only 82.50.24) 

Of all musical attainments the art of play- 

ing the Violin te for gentlemen (he most desir- 

able end attractive, as affords entertain- 
ment and amusement 

athomeandincompany, 


i ed 

ill send ono of hese ent), 
“Ole Bull” imported, finely e, an t ’ 
to any reader of this paper for only @2 packed ey 


i Violin box, with bow, &c., &c.; and for on! 
complete Teacher for the Violin, with 400 
eces of choice selected music, &c. Thleoppor- 
ty to get an el nt Violin and case and bow for less than 
cost to make the Violin 
a te present could not be ma an man. 
filled , and satisfaction Address, 
W, strong & Co., (Box 2339), 26 Cen- 
Street, 


Holiday Catalogue, No. 11, now reaty. 


no Heel- 

lates, Straps, or Wrench, the best ein the market. 
Magic Tricks, Musical instruments, Scroll Saws,'! 
Steam-engines, Magic Lanterns Theatrical Plays, one 
fixtures. All the Latest Novelties. Catalogue, fu - 
illustrations and prices of above 8, sent by ae 
for 10 cents. PECK & SNYDER, 124 Nassaa St., \.!- 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
OFLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 


DISHES, AND SAUCES. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRA 
MEAT “Is a success and a boon for whic 
should feel grateful.”—See Medica! 
Lancet,” British Medical Journal, &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile - 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


a onsumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.’ 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,“t" 

_ Sole Agents for the United States 

C. AVID & CO., 43 Mark 
London, land. 


P. & S. American Club Skates, — 


r private or for 
stand 


ALLED 


fof Dwellings, Banks, and Stores. 
1 Btrect ‘and 4th Avenue, New York City. 


7 
‘ 
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| 
l accompa- 
are we that it will satisfaction. For in- 
The chance 
} C. WEHIS, POLLAK fine imported Violin for so small a sum never before offered. W« 
& Manufacturer of MEER- | havejust bou BULL” 
a2 
| 
WORK | CURE 
A 
Betore buying book, Or renewing your 
subscription to any Paper or Magazine, send us ee 
save fully 50 per cent. Fully endorsed by all 
prominent Publishers, Full information sent free — 
RCTS CIORTICONS 
wed and Carefully Selected 
Uy With New Impre ap 
(MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1840 Chestnut 8t., 
m4 For convenience and efficiency f° 
public use 
‘ Clreularsfree. Ostalogues, 
Bciopticon Manual. éth 75 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices. 
SBEAU & CO.’S AUTOMATIC EL 
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Toys Holiday 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


_OUR PRICES THE LOWEST. 


Our GRAND OPENING EXHIBITION of TOYS 
and HOLIDAY GOODS takes place on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, December 
9th, 10th, and llth. 

We have purchased at the Paris Exposition the very 
finest Toys exhibited, amongst which are two, for 
either of which the price demanded there was 3500 
francs, or, with duty added, over $1000 in gold each. 
These two toys we hope to receive in time for our 
exhibition, and cordially invite the public to call and 
inspect the same. 

Immense display of 


Dolls, Doll Articles, and Toys 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Albums, Cigar Cases, Glove and Handker- 


chief Boxes, Jewel Cases, Writing 
Desks, Bronze — Gilt 


All our own direct importation. 


BOOKS & GAMES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
At extraordinary low prices. 


Parties buying for the trade, Sunday-schools, fairs, 
and charitable institutions liberally dealt with. 

Our prices will be found lower than those of the 
down-town wholesale merchants. 

Our patrons are reminded to make their selections 
as early as possible. We will hold the goods and de- 
liver whenever desired. 

Parties living out of the City, and wishing to buy 
Toys or Holiday Gooda, can do so most conveniently 
through the aid of the Winter Number of our Quar- 
terly, which is now ready, and will be mailed on 
receipt of 15 cemts. This number, besides much 
interesting literary matter, contains a full list, with 
illustrations, of almost every toy manufactured. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


EHRICHS’, 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


Between 2ith and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
The Peddler at the Fair. 


A NEW GROUP. 
PRICE $16. 


Illustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 
will be mailed, by enclos- 
ing 10c, to 

JOHN 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 

Corner 27th Street. 


PATENTS 


y. connection with the publication of the Scientific 
we continue to act as Solicitors for Patents 
hts, etc., for the United 
t . lan France, Germany, etc. 
In this line of business we th ree 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Scien- 
tiie American. This large and 
weekly paper « shows —~ current progress of Science, 
is very interesting, and has an enormous circulation. 
Subscriptions $3.20 a year, postpaid; single copies 10 
cents. Sold at all Book-stores and News-offices 

Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtaina answer, without expense, is 
to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing the invention, 
with a small sketch. All we need is to get the idea. 
We will and give the 
instructions. For advice we make noc 

We also send /ree our Hand Book about the Patent 

ws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, and 
how procured, with hints for obtaini advances on 
inventions. Address Lh hel & Co., Publishers of the 
Scientific American, 87 Park Row, New York. 


ave had irty- 


At any Bookstore, or sent on receipt of $1 50. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 Fulton St., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers o of Drawing Materials. 


SHOT! 


twist bar- 
rela, & a good shoo- 
ter,or no sale: with 


P. PO 


.252 GOLD NEW YEAR CA RDS, with name 


gold, 9 cents. HULL & CO., Hudson, N. Y. 


THE NEW-YORK 


FOR 


18 


Tue New-York Ties will continue to prove its ability to occupy the position which it has 
already earned of Leapinc NEWSPAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 

In the future, as in the past, it will be independent in its republicanism; unflinching in its 
advocacy of Rerorm; the steadfast supporter of Honest Money, Honest Pvusiic Service, and 


Eguat Rieuts; 
every form of Corruption or Injustice. 


and the resolute For or Sussipigs, Leeistation, Race Proscriprion, and 


Whether regarded as a public educator or as a mirror of current news, literature, science, and 


agriculture, 


THE WEEKLY TIMES 


Is in its own sphere without a rival. 


Special attention is directed to the fact that the Wesx.y 


Ties is now offered to all subscribers in the United States at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, POSTAGE PAID, 


The following are the terms to mail subscribers of all the issues of Tur Trugs: In every case 


postage is prepaid by the Publishers. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Postage will be prepaid by the Publishers on all Editions of THE TIMES sent to Subscribers 
in the United States. 


The Dany Tres, per Annum, including the Sunday Edition................. . $12 OO 
The Dairy Tiwgs, per Annum, exclusive of the Sunday Edition.............. i ee 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES. 
$2 50 
Five Copies, one year............ 12 00° 
Ten Copies, and one free for 


Subscriptions me six months, $1 50; three months, "Be. 


THE WEEKLY TIMES: 


Ten Copies, and one free for Club... 
Subscriptions for six months, 60c. ; 


These prices are invariable. 


00 


10 


three months, 40c. 


We have no travelling agents. Remit in draft on New York or 


Post-Office Money Orders, if possible, and where neither of these can be procured, send the money 


in a registered letter. Address 


THE NEW:¥ORK TIMES, New York City. 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is the sim a, easiest running, 
Jastest and most perfect 38 ever 
invented, and guaran to be 
OD L Thoroug ly Reliable 
Any smart boy can manage it, and 
do hundreds af doliars worth of work a year. It saves 
business men all their printing bills. esses as low 
as $3. For business + $10 to — Rotary 
Soot power, $100 to Over 6 now in use, 
and a Prize Medal hom A at the “on Exposition. 
Leading Press of me ¥ World. 
A ha rated 124 eS entitled 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRINTER’ § GUIDE, 
mailed for 10 cents. Address 
UGHADAY & and Mas ‘fre. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


No, 723 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, INE, One # 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = 4 00 
The THRL'E publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year........... T 00 
SIX subscriptions, ome year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volames of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for Jauuary, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Perivdical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Squarz, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s and render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. 


Sin: 


Seperate Rituals in CYPHER to make RUSTY Me Me 
RIGHT. For Catalogue and 


r Maste Meee ns, ‘address, with stam 
Rook NCY, Cor. Broadwa 


— = St, N. Y. 


866 A week In your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatzietrr & Co., Portland, Me. 


LEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
18% , postpaid. Gro. L Resp & Co., Nasgau, N. 


48 page Illustrated Catalogue free. 


KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


Fish & Nassau 8t., N.Y. 


This Book n needs no Endorsement 


POR 
DR. MARCH'S 
NEW BOOK, oO ™N 

In this new volume the Popular Author of Nigar Scunzs 
Tux portrays with vivid and foree and 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible. 
Agents will find this Book with oe sparkling thoughts, glow- 
ing style, beautiful Engrevin rich eee the best 
in the market. Termes Li ral, Circulars Free. 
Address, J, 0, McOURDY & 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS READ THIs. 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our 
new and wonderful inventions. We mean what we aa)). 
Sample fre. Address SHERMAN & CO., 

Marshall, Mich. 


NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. 


INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


_ FOLDL CHAIR ©00., NEW HAVEN, oT. 


“WONDER BOX” 


Contains ~ Envelopes, 3 Sheets Col rd Paper, 
ext, 12 Chante Casta, 
36 Mottoes, Patterns Work, 112 Decalcomanit, 


Pictures, 
2 Book Marks, & Black Table 5 Picture Cards, 3) Scrap- 
Book Pictures, | Xmas Banner, | Game A Cards, 1 Xmas 
Cards, 1 Toy Parasol. Price 42 cts.; by Retail 


AS. Postage 
GOULD, 10 Bromfeld 8t., Boston, Mass 


PHOTO VISITIN «© ARDs.- —Most wonder 
ful discovery in photo 
graphy This style is now all the rage in 
PARIS. A perfect photograph of YOURSELF 
amd your name elegantly printed on 1 a 
GILT EDGED (round-cornered) cards, 60c., 

5 for $1, post paid. SATISFACTION GU ik. 
ANTE ED. Send your tintype or photograph 
(photo is best) with your order. A splendid photo tor your 
LOCKET. Full instructions, two sample cards, and a 50- 
page book, 5c. E. NASON &£CO., 111 Nassau st., New York. 


ADY AGENTS WANTED for the moat | oe 


Corset ever made. Sold only by agenta ‘dress 
WARNER BROS,, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


$5 to $20) per day at home. Sam mplee worth $5 free. 


Address Srinson & Portland Me. 


AGENTS. _BOSTON NOVELTY CoO. Bostea, Mases., 
M of Notiona, Novelties. atalogue free. 


3 


6: 5 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag" ts Outfit, 10c. L.c. COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
GOLD Any worker can inake $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address T Trve & Co., Augusta, Me. 


50) Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards, no? alike, 


in gold or jet, 10c. Electro Card Co., Northford, Ct. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST BOOKS 


I. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jouy . 


Murrey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Shelley. 
J. A. Symonps.—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 
Hvutron.—Edward Gibbon. By J. C. Moritson.— 

Samuel Johnson. By Lesiiz Srerucy. 

II. 

THE STORY OF THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS 
OF SPAIN. By M. Yoner. 4to, Paper, 

10 cents. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England. Edited 
by M. 8 volumes. 

1. England. By F. Yorx 

2. England a Continental Power, 1066-1216. By 
Louisa CREIGHTON, 

8. Rise of the People and Growth of Parliament, 
1215-1485. By James Row ey. 

4. The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. 
By M. Creteuron. 

5. The Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603- 
1688. By Berrua M. Corpery. 

6. The Settlement of the Coustitution, 1689-1784. 
By James Row ey. 

7. England during the American and Earopean 
Wars, 1765-1820. By O. W. Tanooog. 

8. Modern England, 1820-1874. By Oscar Brown- 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents per volume. 
IV. 


STORIES FROM VIRGIL. By the Rev. A. & 
Cuvurou, M.A, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
ceuts. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ADO ABOUT NOTH- 
ING. Edited, with Notes, by J. Rocrx, 
A.M. With Engravings. Square iémo, Cloth, 70 


Unifo with Rolfe’a English Classica: The 
Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

t.—Henry VIII. — Richard — Macbeth. —A 

idsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Hamlet.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.— 
Gray’s Select Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, Llus- 
trated, 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 
volume. 

VI. 


THE STORY OF LIBERTY. By Cuaries CARLETON 
Corris, Author of “The Boys of Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. win 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
By Evwi P.Wuirr.e. 32mo, Paper, 15 cents ; Cloth, 
VIII. 


THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendium of the His- 
tory and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By 
Jenniz J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00, 


1X. 

SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, being Experimental Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By 
Joun Drarenx, M.D., LL.D. With a Por- 
trait. Svo, Cloth, $3 00, 


» 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT LIT- 
TURE, Oriental and Classical: Accompanied 
ab Engravings and Colored Maps. By Joun D 
Qvuackennos, A.M., M.D. 12mo, loth, $1 50. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Classical 
Period. By Lawarrnor. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Uniform with Lawrence's 
Primers of Greek, Latin, and Medieval Literature. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where other wise 
specified. 
Macleod of By Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 


Illustrated, $1 25; Svo, Paper, Illustrated, 60 ceuts ; 
d4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


Light and Shade. By Cuartorte G. O’Barex. 10 cts. 


- Love’s Crosses, By F. E. M. Noriey. 15 cents. 


A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Crem Hay. 15 cents. 
Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cente. 

The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Beappon. I5cts. 
Daisy Miller. By Henry Jr. 20 cente. 

The Virginians in Texas. ‘By W. M. Baker. 75 cents. 
Auld Lang Syne. 10 cents. , 
The Bachelor of the Albany. 


10 cents. 


Evelina. By Frances Burney (Madame D’ Array). 
15 cents. 


COusin Polly’s Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. Porres. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F. E.M. Norziey. 15 cents. 


Behind Bine Glasses. By W. Havkxtinper. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents. 
Like unto Like. By SuERwoop Bonner. 75 cents. 


The Romance of a Back Street. By F. W. Rowtxson. 
15 cents. 


Guy Livingstone; or, By Grower A. 
Lawrence. 10 cents. 


Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. 
ted. 15 centa 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Many A. Denison. 60 cents. 
The Bubble Reputation. By Katruaruve Kine. 15 cts. 


Hanrer & Brorucns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the the price. 


Hanren’s Catarocus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampa. 


HAMPER & BROTHERS, Franktin Square, N.Y. 


— PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stax Stam 
TAYLOR BROS. & CO., 
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THE OPENING 


OF CONGRESS. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G. GUNTHER'S SONS 


is4 Fifth Avenue, 
BROADWAY and 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Seal-Skin Sacques, 
In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, CLOAKS, 
AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and oi our own make, 


' Fur Trimmings, Gents’ Furs, Fur Robes, 
Rugs and Mats. 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors, 


Now open for the reception of guests. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS of all 

prices. Views illustrating ev- 
ery subject for Exurpitions. Profitable bus- 
iness for a man with small Capital. 
Sree. McALLISTER, M’t’g Optician,4$ Nassau St.,N.Y. 


AANTINE& CO, 


827, 829, 531 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 


Japanese, 
Chinese, and 
India Goods. 


PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS, 
Ne 


w Invoices by Every 
Steamer. 
The ESPECIAL ATTENTION 


of THE TRADE is invited to their 
Immense Stock and Extreme 


LOW PRICES. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


2 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS, 


4 A Sure Remedy for Catargu, 

in the Heap, Astuma, 
al] Diskases of the “TuROatT, 
Hay- vou! &c. 


Ero 
JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Sample box by mail, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. Seld by Druggists. 


STEEL PENS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


PARKE, 186 Front St., 
ween Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, and 


74-page Catalogue 


sites 


| white, im 


FLORILINE. 


66 THE TEETH 


AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses 


ijally-decayed teeth from all 
or living “animalcule,” lea them pearly 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT FLORILINE” 


removes instantly al) odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. partly composed 

soda, and extracts of sw eet berbe and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry 


Being of honey, 


HENRY C.G GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford 


y 
Street, London, England, and retailed "everywhere. 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
‘refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO«e- 
DONT. 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


FRAGRANT 


Impure 


It is as harmless as water, and has 


E. 


-$S$O SIMPLE 


IT REOUIRES NOCAR 


PERFECT 
iT NEVER 


Table-ware for the Holidays| 


The most magnificent display and largest assortment 


in the United States of first-class 


China, Glass, Cutlery, Hardware, Silver and 
Wooden Ware, Fire Sets and Stands, And- 
irons, Coal Vases, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Chamber-ware 


Hearth Brushes, 


and Table-ware for the Holidays, 
Cooking Utensils, Tin, Copper, 
and Iron Wares, 


And every requisite for the House and Table, at great- 
ly reduced prices. Goods promptly delivered in city, 
or skilfully boxed free and shipped daily to all parts. 
50-page Price-List free, and every attention paid to 
inquiries by mail. 


D. BASSFORD, 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 12; 13, 15, 16, and 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, New York City. 


Do Your $3 
etc. (Self-mker $5) ® Larger sizes 

OWN For leasure, 

4 r inting k$ Meriden, Coma 


PAIEN CES. 


PROM THE CELEBRATED POTT "POTTERLES 


OF THE CORTES AND EN 


PORCELAIN and MAJOLICA. 
v BASKETS, PITUBERS, WALL-POCK- 


ES, COMPOTES, &o. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of the late firmof STARR & MARCUS,) 

No. 206 Fifth Ave., bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 
Extending through to No. 1126 Broadway, 
IMPORTER OF FINEST 
DIAMONDS and PEARLS. 

Special Designs furnished for the Re- 
mounting of Precious Stones and family 
Jewels. 


It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; 
to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J. T. Trowbridge, Dinah Muloch Craik. 

James T. Fields, J. G. Whittier, 

Rebecca H. Davis, Louise C. Moulton, 

Charlotte Mary Yonge, C. A. Stephens, 

Edward Everett Hale, Harriett P.Spofford, 

Rose Terry Cooke, A. D. T. Whitney, 
Louisa M. Alcott. 


_ Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of. Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent ‘Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Health, mation. 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religtous Articles,- Sports and Pastimes. 


Subscription Price, $1 °75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement, - 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


4l Temple Place, Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 
HOLIDAYS! 


-We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 


2 3-5 sets of reeds $65, 3 sets with Sub pass 


and Coupler $80, 2 sets 150, 1 set $40, 1 
7 pt al ROSEWOOD PIANOS 

3 do. 0339 for SIX 
ENTS WANTED 


HOR A ATERS & SONS, Manufacturers 
and Dealaene 40 E. 14th Street, New York. 


TF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a Plumber, use 
one of our RUBBER 


ELASTIC FORCE CUPS, 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
50 CENTS. 
HODGMAN & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


[aes 27 Maiden Lane, New York. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


HW.JOHNS’ 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER 
Steam Packing, Sheathin | Fire Proof Coatin ements. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUS RATED PAMPHLET AN do. LisT, 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE. N.Y. 


PATENTS For Inventors H. 


LIOTT, Solicitors, Wachionton, >. (E 


— 


compilation of an 


“The best and periodical in 


WATCHES 
For Holiday Gifts. 


TIFFANY & stan- 
dard watches are con- 
@ructed upon the latest 
s@ientific principles, and 
combine all the improve- 
mignts attained by the use 
of American Machinery, 
tegether with the unequal- 
led advantages of the high- 
ly skilled labor of the watch 
district of 
Switzetiend, of which Ge- 
neva, where they are made, 
is the centre, They are 
simple, strong,and durable, 
and fully guaranteed for 
time keeping qualities, 


TIFFANY & CO.'S “Blue Book” for 
1878-9, containing lists of articles for 
presents, with prices, is sent to any ad- 
dress on request. 


TIFFANY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 


Benson's Caporne Porovs Piasrer is 
for lameness or weakness of the back, 


Sold every- 


not even 
cents 


stone, 
ecm 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1879, Tut Livine AGE enters upon -sizth year 
unrivalled and readers the 
the year it will furnish to its readers the ‘productions A oa 
most eminent authors, above and m 
others; the choicest Berial a Short Stories by 

Leading Foreign Nevelists, and an amoun 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
matter of the day, from the pens of = foremost Eesay- 


iste, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, 
represe nting every department of Knowledge and P 
gz LIVING vA is a weekly magazine giving more aa 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other pub- 
lication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
= Travel and , Poetry, Scientific, His- 

torical and Political ~~ eee from the en body of 
Foreign Periodical Lite 

The importance of THE ‘Lrvme AGE to American 
er, as the on ys satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
ndispensable literature, — indts- 

because it embraces uctions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 


“Tue LIVING ansun supplies a better of cur- 
rent discussion, informant on and investigation ona gives a 
greater amount and variety of reading-matter which it is well 
wots Was to read, than any other publication. .... It is 

nsable.”—Boston Journal. 

ac Pik it we find the best productions of the best writers upon 


Star Chicago. 
choicest li re of the day.”—New Fork Tribune. 
“The best of all the eclectic publications, ones the cheapest. 


A monthly that comes every week.” — 
“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain vot en in- 
ment and inst on.”’— Hon. Robert 
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It is the only coun ation that presents with a satisfactory 
completeness, as we a literature embracip the 
of the ablest writers living. it t Je 0 
every one who horough 


al Churchman, 

“It has no equal in any country.” "Philadelphia Press ress. 
“Ou ht to find a place in every American home.” — New 
York Times. 
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ly regarded by the ancients as the abode of Sat- 
jurn’s most illustrious son. Cypriote tradition 
wives no clew to any great events connected with 
ie lofty mountain that rises on her western 
shores ; neither can we learn whether it was here 
or on another promontory of the same name on 
the northeastern side of the island that the once 
famous Temple of Venus Acrza once stood. 
Modern travellers find little to tell us of the 
Mount Olympus of Cyprus, except that it is a 
beautiful mountain rising above a range of lofty 
hills clothed in magnificent forests of cedar. 
Many of the finest trees have been cut down, but 


A CLASSIC MOUNTAIN. 

IN presenting our readers with a view of Mount 
Olympus, ingthe island ef Cyprus, we should like 
to add to the interest of the scene by insisting 
that here was the favored dwelling-place of im- 
mortal Jove and the other deities that figure so 
conspicuously in classic poetry. Unfortunately, 
however, there is so much mystery about the pre- 
cise location of the Mount Olymptis of Grecian 
mythology and romance that it is difficult to form 
any opinion as to which among the several peaks 
rejoicing in the same high-sounding title was real- 
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SUMMIT OF MOUNT OLYMPUS, CYPRUS. 


the supply still seems unlimited. In height the 
mountain stands some 6590 feet above the sea- 
level, and is situated midway between the tovns 
of Soli and Curium, while on its side perches the 
little village of Prodromus—a halting-place for 
parties who intend to visit the*summit. Here a 
most beautiful view of the surrounding heights, 
the sea beyond, and indeed of the whole island 
of Cyprus, may be obtained. It was this fact 
that induced Mr. J. Taompson, the photographic 
artist to whom we are indebted for our Sketches, 
to ascend the misty heights of Olympus. Hav- 
ing visited Cyprus for the purpose of obtaining 


views of its scenery, and of the costumes, figures, 
and dwellings of its inhabitants, the summit of 
the mountain was naturally one of hia most im- 
portant objective points. Of his experiences’ in 
endeavoring to reach it, and of the protest that 
can be made against modern art by the spirits of 
air that inhabit a classic mountain, we may judge 
from our second sketch and the following note 
sent us by Mr. THompson : 

“ Accompanied by an Arab dragoman, Hasis 
Keri, and my muleteer, I rested at Prodromus 
for the night. It is the village nearest to the 
summit of Mount Olympus, built on the crest of 


PHOTOGRAPHERS ON MOUNT OLYMPUS, CYPRUS. 
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and pasty, while my shoes gave 


_of the distinction, stole it so often 
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one of the lower spurs of the 
range, The temperature fell per- 
ceptibly as we made the ascent 
during the day, and at night could 
not have exceeded forty degrees 
Fahrenheit. In the 
district the mountains are clothed 
with magnificent forests of cedar. 
A number of the finest trees have 
heen quite recently cut down, but 
the supply is still unlimited. We 
made the toilsome ascent of Olym- 
pus on our mules in the morning, 
accompanied by the head-man of 
the village. The accompanying 
sketch pictures the apex of the 
classic mountain as it appeared 
partially wrapped in a robe of 
clonds and mist. Our approach 
to the summit was heralded by 
an ominous peal of thunder that 
made the earth tremble beneath 
our feet. It sourided like a terri- 
ble protest against the sacrilege 
of photographing for the first 
time the ruins of the ancient 
shrine. Dismounting, we clam- 
hered through stony débris to the 
summit. The storm increased, 
and was accompanied by a deluge 
of rain and hail, such as one can 
only experience in high regions. 
Nothing daunted, after an hour's 
delay, and with a friendly gleam 
of ‘ieht, we succeeded in photo- 
graphing what remains of the an- 
cient shrine. Shelfer there was 
none, save teat represented in the 
sketch. My dragoman, robed in 
his bed sheet, which he invariably 
carried in his saddle-bag, tended 
the camera; and fer the details 
of our position I refer the reader 
to the sketch. Worst of all, my 
umbrella, of thin calico, proved 
useless, my pith hat became limp 


way entirely as I made the descent 
on foot.” 

The other mountain ranges and 
mountains that bear the name of 
Olympus, and dispute with the 
(ypriote peak the honor of having 
heen the seat of “ cloud-compel- 
ling Jove,” are the northwestern 
continuation of Taurus in Mysia, 
a mountain in Lycia, another in’ 
Elis, one on the borders of Laco- 
nia and, Areadia, and another on 
the frontiers of Thessaly and Mac- 
edonia. Of these the last-men- 
tioned, now called Elymbo, is un- 
doubtedly the one to which the 
preference is given as being most 
probably the Olympus of the an- 
cient writers. The eastern side of 
this mountain, which fronts the 
sea, is composed of a line of vast 
precipices, cleft by ravines filled 
with forest trees. Oaks, chestnuts, 
and beeches are scattered along its 
base, and higher up appear great 
forests of pine, as in the days of 
the old poets of Greeee and Rome. 
With Evripipes it is polude 

Olympos, with Trondosus | 
and with Horace opacus 
Olympus., Its highest peak is 
9754 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is covered with snow for 
nine months of the vear. <Ae- 
cording to (greek legend it was 
formerly connected with Issa, but 
was separated from it by an earth. | 
quake, allowing a passage for the 
Pencius through the narrow vale 

of Tempe to the sea. The phi- 
losophers finally transferred the 
abode of the gods to the planet- | = 

ary spheres, to which they also 
transferred the name of Olympus, 
The majestic title had once, how- | , 
ever, been borne by an. earthly | 
mountain, and lesser hills, envious 


that nowadays we look in yain _ 
many aspiring peaks to 
find the veritable Olympus about ds 9 
whose brow once hurtled the 
thunders of imperial Jove. 


THE BRITISH 1N THE 
KHYBER PASS. 
Ove double-page engraving rep- 
resents the first scene of what is 
likely to be a long and bloody 
drama, with the mountains of Af- 
vhanistan for a background and 
Afghan and English troops for 
and victims. The casus 

Lelli, summed up in a few words, 
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is the determination of England — 
to resent the refusal of the Ameer 
to receive a representative of the 
English government at his court, 
while at the same time he is en- 
tertaining a Russian envoy. 


Phe story of the remarkable course ef conduct | 
prvsued by Att toward a power with which 


up to this time he was supposed to be in alliance 
begins with the departure for Cabool of Nawab 
Kuan, for many vears the agent 


of the English government in India at the Afghan | 
Chis official left Peshawur on the 29th of | 


court, 

August, bearing with him two letters fromthe 

Viceroy. ©The first announced the approach of a 
British mission under General Sir Nevitte CHa. 
\! 
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1. Fort of Ali-Masjeed. 9 Pickets of Ali-Musjeed Garrison. 3. Spot w 


here the Intervie® 


FORT OF ALLMUSJEED, FROM THE HEIGHTS ABOVE LALA CHEENA, IN THE KHYBER 1’A8s, (AIT 


BERLAIN, an old acquaintance of the Ameer’s. ac- 
credited to discuss with his Highness matters of 
the first importance ; and the second was a letter 
of condolence on the death of the Ameer’s son 
and heir-apparent, Sirdar Anputtan JAN. Ofri- 
ental etiquette demanded that this second letter 
should be answered at once, no matter what hos- 


| tile relations might exist between the writer and 


| him to whom it was addressed. It soon became 
‘ apparent, however, that no reply was likely to be 


received, and although the reports of their agent 
contained nothing like a curt refusal to receive 
the English envoy, it was evident that neither a 
cordial invitation to advance nor a hospitable re- 
ception was to be expected. These facts, how- 
ever, could not affect the pursuance of the course 
laid out by the English authorities, and prepara- 
tions went on accordingly. 

The various members of the mission were ap- 
pointed with scrupulous care, it being felt that 


\ 


the sitaation might be sufficiently difficult to de- 
mand the utmost diplomatic talent on the part of 
those composing it. When complete the list of 
names, exclusive of the personal staff of the en- 
voy, stood as follows: Envoy, General Sir NEVILLE 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I.; second in com- | 
mand, Major Cavaenanrt, C.S.I.; attached, Sur. 
geon-Major Be.tew, C.S.I.; Major Sr. Jonny, Royal | 
Engineers; Maharaj Parras Sixen, Bahadur of 


Joudpore; Nawab OBAIDULLAH Kuan, Sahibza- | 
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, "Of native nobles | of the great clan of the Rahtor Rajpoots, second | of Pindaris, and the terror of Central India, who, 
ly to the Sesodias of Oodeypore in considera- after an adventurous life of plunder and rapine, 
tion, and boasting a real pedigree of a thousand | carved out for himself the principality of Tonk, in 
years, and a fanciful one of pre-Adamite antiqui- | Rajpootana, and obtained his recognition as a 
ty. Maharaj Partas Sinen is an enthusiastic | sovereign prince from the British government 
sportsman, and celebrated for his feats in horse- 
manship, such as killing a wild boar with sword or 
| dagger, instead of the spear generally used. 
‘ancestor of Nawab Oparputtan Kaan in the 
fourth generation was Ameer Kuay, the Prince 


less than a century ago. . 

By the 14th of September the members of the 
mission were assembled at Peshawur, and every 
thing was ready for an advance. 
had been made by Sir Nevitie to reduce the bag- | 


Joudpore. the head 


| BY THE BRITISH TROOPS NOVEMBER 21.—[From a Skercn py Masor Cavacnart AND Masor C. W. WItson. | 


| gage and camp-followers to within the smallest 
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ed some seven hundred followers, * 
with about three hundred camels, 
and two hundred and fifty mules. 
The order for the start was about 
to be issued, when suddenly the 
news arrived that the garrison at 
Ali-Musjeed—a small fort perched 
ona hill which commands the 
Khyber Pass, the route to be 
taken by the mission—had re- 
ceived orders from Cabool to stop 
the advance of the English envoy 
into Afghan territory. To ad- 
vance would have been to reck- 
lessly expose the lives of the 
whole party, unless they were 
willing to turn back at the first 
rebuff, in which case the dignity 
of the mission would have been 
completely sacrificed. The di- 
lemma appeared to be an exceed- 
ingly awkward one, but Rt was 
finally Uecided that the best 
course to pursue would be to 
send forward Major CavaGNaRl, 
the second officer in command, 
with a small escort to ascertain 
the attitude of the troops occu- 
pying the pass. Accordingly Sir 
ordered Major CavaG- 
NARI to proceed with the camp to 
Jamrood, and at that point to 
form an escort consisting of some 
of the more important men of the 
neighborhood—several chiefs of 
the Khyberis, who had undertak- 
en to conduct the English through 
the Khyber Pass. unless forbid- 
den to do so by the Ameer—and a 
detachment of their own cavalry. 
With these he was to go on to- 
ward Ali-Musjeed until he should 
be stopped either by a sufficient 
show of force or by the assurance 
on the part of the Ameer’s offi- 
cials that force would be em- 


-plowed to prevent the passage of 


the fission. In the mean time 
Sir NEVILLE waited. at Peshawur 
to learn the issue of events. 

At half past nine on the morn- 
ing of Saturday the 21st, Major 
CAaVAGNaARI set out‘from Jamrood 
on the perilous errand of drawing 
fire. After proceeding some four 
miles along the defile, the little 
party came in sight of Ali-Mus- 
jeed, which stands on a height 
some six hundred feet above the 
bed of a small stream winding 
along the bottom of the pass, and 
called, by courtesy apparently, the 
Khyber River. On arriving at 
the heights above the village of 
Lala Cheena, however, it was 
found that the pickets from Ali- 
Musjeed had been placed on the 
ridge in front, which commanded 
not only the desceyg to the village, 
but also the remainder of the road 
to the fort, which from this point 
lies through the bed of the river. 
As soon as it was ascertained that 
this guard had been directed to 
oppose the advance of the Eng- 
lish, messages were sent to the 
officer in command of the garri- 
son, desiring that he should con- 
sent to an interview with Major 
CaVaGNaRI, or else permit the lat- 
ter to proceed unmolested to Ali- 
Musjeed. 

After considerable delay a re- 
ply was brought to the effect that 
Faiz MonamMep Kwan was about 
to come to Lala Cheena, where he 
would hold an interview with the 
English officer. Major Cavac- 
NARI, accompanied by Captain 
JENKINS and a number of the na- 
tive chiefs, then descended into 
the bed of the river, leaving Cap- 
tain Barrye with the escort on 
the heights above to cover the re- 
tirement in case matters should 
fot turn out peaceably. After 
about half an hour’s parley Farz 
MouAmuep, Kuan gave Major 
CAVAGNARI distinctly to under- 
stand that if the British mission 
advanced it would be opposed by 
force of arms. Aithough the re- 
sponsibility that would rest with 
the Ameer if a peaceful mission 
was rejected in this manner was 
pointed out to the commandant, 
he decisively declared that he had 
no other alternative. The inter-" 
view ended with many Oriental ex- 
pressions of friendship, and the 
English officers rejoined their 
men and returned to camp. The 
result of the meeting between his 
officer and the commandant of 
the fort was communicated to Sir 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN during the 

day, and on the same evening he 
gave orders for the return of the 
whole party to Peshawur. 
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Thus ended the last hope of an amicable ad- 


limits consistent with the dignity of a peaceful | justment of the differences existing between the 
mission advancing into a friendly country. The) Ameer of Afghanistan and the British govern- 


envoy himself set the example of simplicity in| ment. 


Since then war has been declared and a 


equipment, contenting himself with a single-poled | battle fought in the Khyber Pass, resulting in the 


tent. A double-poled tent was taken for cere- | capt 


ure of the fortress of Ali-Musjeed, and also 


- monial purposes, and European soldiers’ tents for the village of Lala Cheena. The force that at- 
the mess and officers. As few servants as possi- tacked Ali-Musjeed numbered 16,000 men, and 
ble were taken, and all unnecessary stores dis-| after a short struggle the garrison fled precipitate- 
pensed with ; but nevertheless the camp number- | ly, leaving arms and ammunition bebind them. 
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